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CATTLE BY THE LAKE. 


The above picture (in nine colors) of cattle and rural scenery is worthy of being framed and hung upon the wall in the home of 
every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower. The above engraving but faintly illustrates the beauty of this picture, which resembles an oil 
painting and which could not be bought for hundreds of dollars. Green’s Fruit Grower offers this elegant colored picture, to be sent by mail 
postpaid, securely packed in a strong tube, to any person who sends us 50 cents for one year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower, no matter 
whether you are a new subscriber or an old one, providing you ask for the picture when sending in your subscription. Do not delay as we have 
only a limited number of these beautiful pictures to give away. Size of picture, 16 by 20 inches. 
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Will You Join Hands with Me? 


Will You be one of the Publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower 





Charles A. Green 
President Green’s Fruit Grower 
Company, 


Who personally guarantees the div- 
idend on this stock. 


Read this : 


The president of a large and flourishing Chicago company called upon me recently, and inquired about the 
incorporation of Green’s Fruit Grower Company, under the laws of the State of New York. When he discovered 
that the company was capitalized for only $50,000 whereas other similar publications are incorporated for $250,- 
ooo, and when he learned that the gross income last year was over $60,000, or nearly $11,000 more than the total 
capitalization, he said he would like to take five hundred dollars worth of this stock. He considered the fact that 
C. A. Green would guarantee six per cent. dividends on this stock a guarantee of good faith. 


The Friends of Green’s Fruit Grower Coming to the Front. 

A young lady who was formerly a c'erk in the office of Green’s Fruit Grower is now living at St. Louis, Mo. 
She wrote that she would like to take stock in Green’s Fruit Grower Co., and on learning the particulars was 
assigned twenty shares. 

Those who have taken stock are from far and near, covering many of the states and territories. This is just 
as I would like to have it. I would like to have the stockholders scattered over as large and extensive country as 
possible. 

Have You Overlooked This Fact? 


When you take shares in this company you become « subscriber without further payment, as follows : 


Those purchasing one share ($10) will receive a paid up subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower for three years ; those purchasing 


two shares ($20) will receive a paid up subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower for six years; those purchasing three shares ($30) will receive a paid 


up subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower for ten years ; 
Grower for thirteen years, and those purchasing five shares ($50), or over will receive a paid up life subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower. 


those purchasing four shares ($40) will receive a paid up subscription to Green’s Fruit 
Notice 


that each share will also receive a six per cent. cash dividend each year. 


Buy a few shares and be- 
come a stockholder in one of 
the most prosperous magazines 
of its class in the world. 

The policy we are pursuing 
in selling shares in our paper is 
as we have already stated, we 
want your co-operation, your 
support, and your words in aid- 
ing us in extending the useful- 
ness of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
We aim to secure you as a Co- 
worker in this firm, and we give 
you our personal guarantee that 
whatever money you may as a 
subscriber invest, will bring its 
reward every six months in a 
dividend of not less than six 
per cent. per annum. 


Many Would-be 
Stockholders 


Have written me stating that 
they will have the money com- 
ing in in a few weeks or months 
and would like to,have stock 
reserved until that time. I 
would be glad to enter your 
name with this understanding. 
Others have written that 
they would like to pay for the 
shares ten dollars a month, etc. 
This is satisfactory. We will 
accept such orders giving re- 
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A FAC-SIMILE OF A CERTIFICATE OF STOCK ISSUED BY GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO. 


ceipt for each sum paid, certificate of stock to be sent later when the amount is fully paid. 


Had you invested only $10 in Bell Telephone stock a few years ago you could sell your interest to-day for more than $20,000. 


Such 


opportunities for fortune-making investments occur only once or twice in a lifetime. 


CHARLES A. GREEN, President and Treasurer. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 





I enclose herewith 





Please enter my order for stock as follows: 


$10 for one share 
$50 for five shares 
$100 for ten shares 


Post Office 


Cal Com _----3- =e 


of the stock of Green’s Fruit Grower Company. 


To GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


MONEY-MAKING FRUIT lands cheap. 
(Fruit Colony) Swann Station, N. C. 


FAMOUS POULTRY FARM PAYING 
$10,000; description with hundreds others, 
in illustrated catalogue, postpaid, Chapin 
Farm Agency, Boston. 


VALUABLE TRUCK AND DAIRY 
FARM FOR SALE IN FAYETTEVILLE, 
N. C.—Thirty-five acres in suburbs of city. 
Splendid 10 room house, large barn and 
out buildings. Fine grocery and _ fruit 
store doing a paying business on said farm. 
Twenty acres in high state of cultivation; 
splendid market. Milk sells for 10c., 
cream 50c. quart; butter 40c. pound. Climate, 
most healthful. Those seeking health, no 
better place. This property will be sold 
for $12,500, which is a bargain. For particu- 
lars, address, Box 27, Fayetteville, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Sixty acres, black land, well 
improved; commercial apple orchard of 1,450 
choice trees beginning to bear. 3-4 mile 
west from Ora, Ind., on Erie railroad. 
$2,500. Terms to suit. Postmaster ai Ora 
will show the place. 























I am glad I came here. Land that will 
grow $200 worth of fruit per acre can be 
bought for $4 per acre. Write quick to 
Promoter of Fruit Colony, Swann Station, 
Moore County, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING: If you 
read this ‘ad’ others would read your 
“ad” if it should appear in this column. 
Our rate is six cents a word for this space. 
About eight words to the line you will 
notice. Send in your ‘‘ad” before the 20th 
of the month previous to the month in 
which your “add” is to appear. We print 
125,00 copies every month in the year and 
our spring issues are 150,000 copies. Try 
this new department, Watch, how it grows 
each month. Address Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er, Rochester, N. Y. 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of keep- 
ing fruit—everybody knows that. You may 
think that the cost of a plant is greater 
than you can afford. Investigate the 
Gravity Brine System. Better results thaa 
with a refrigerating machine; lower frst 
cost: absolute safety against break down. 
Madison Cooper Co., No. 120 Court street, 
Watertown, N. 


X. Y. Z. Subscribers may obtain hand- 
some silverware free by taking orders for 
Green’s Fruit Grower. (See advertisement 
in this paper.) When taking orders mark 
them X. Y. Z. and the paper will be dis- 
continued when the year is up if the party 
subscribing wishes it. Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CANNING OUTFITS 


RANEY CANNING OUTFITS for house- 
keepers, farmers, fruit and truck growers. 
The original up-to-date. ‘We give you the 
best, with full instructions for home or 
market canning. Simple and easy. Prices 
$5 to $10 and up. Write for information 
to E. G. MENDENHALL, Box 303, Kin- 
mun@y, II. 


POULTRY FOR SALE 


JUMBO HOMERS for SQUAB BREED- 
ING $1.50 per pair. Every pair guaranteed 
mated and banded. Send 4 cts. in stamps 
for large book which gives valuable in- 
formation. Providence Squab Co., Provi- 
dence, R. 









































SITUATION WANTED 
NURSE—Rosetta M. Leigh wants work 
as nurse in family. Address, Drewryville, 
Virginia. 


With the Advertisers. 


We have received four little books from 
the International Harvester Company of 
America, located at Chicago, Ill. The 
first book that we happened to take up 
gave such valuable information about 
wheat and how to harvest it that we 
reached for the second book; the second 
book tells how to care for the butter 
and cream on the farm; the third hook 
the farmers and fruit grow- 











gives t 
ers correct ideas on farming and 
fertilizing, manure. etc, and the 


fourth book tells the “History of 
Power in the United States.” These 
books are beautifully illustrated in 
half tone’ effects. Perhaps the com- 
pany will mail you these four books if 
you will send postage. We notice the 
postage is four cents. 





Our readers will notice the advertise- 
ment on this page of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. No finer instrument 
is made, and any orders you may give 
the company will receive prompt atten- 
tion, 

Many of our readers no doubt will no- 
tice the quarter page ad. of the Vreden- 
burg Printing Co. in this issue. We wish 
to state that we have done business with 
this firm for many years and any of our 
patrons who want to secure first class 
printing will make no mistake in sub- 
mitting their copy and getting prices 
from this firm which they will find to 
be very reasonable indeed. They are 


fully equipped to do all kinds of print- | 


ings -4 





I built a chimney for a comrade old, 
I did the service not for hope or hire, 
And then I traveled on in winter’s cold, 
Yet all the day I glowed before the fire. 
—Edwin Markham. 
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Charles A. Green, 


Price 50 cents per year, 





AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Publishers. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor. 


Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on application. 
Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mail matter. 


Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office,.giving old and new addresses. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green's Fruit Grower are a worthy and 


deserving class of business men, It is not our intention to permit the insertion of auy sw indling advertisement in these 
pages. If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 
the public at large a service by at once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars. Upon receipt of this 
complaint we will investigate the affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 
If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 


Editor. 


if paid in advance. ps#° 








EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


Persistency wins. A man who is easily 
discouraged seldom accomplishes much. 
When you consider the question you will 
see that every business is profitable. If 
a certain business were not profitable, 
that particular business would be dis- 
continued, and no one would be left to 
foliow it. It is true that some lines of 
business pay better than others, but all 
are profitable. The fact is, it is the man 
behind the business who makes the busi- 
ness profitable more than the business 
itself. 

300d management leads to success, but 
there can be no management without per- 
sistency. When you undertake a new 
enterprise you will find that there are 
drawbaks, hardships and 4discourage- 
ments. You will find that there are more 
competitors than you expected. You wiil 
probably find that there are dishonest 
tricksters in your line of business, and 
that you, being an honest man, cannot 
attempt such practices, and that there- 
fore you are working at a disadvantage. 
It is under such circumstances that per- 
sistency leads to success. The trickster 
will be discovered. If you are doing an 
honest business, this fact will be dis- 
covered and you will be benefited by this 
discovery. Be i patient, industrious, 
economical arid hopeful, but above all be 
persistent. In other words, keep ever- 
lastingly at it. 

Do not worry. Do all you can to pro- 
mote your enterprise, then wait patiently 
for results. Someone asked John Wana- 
maker how it was possible for him to 
manage so many enterprises and to start 
a new store in New York when he had 
such a mammoth affair in Philadelphia. 
His reply was, ‘‘You probably have ‘in 
your house several clocks. You wind 
these clocks, but you do not sit down be- 
side each clock and watch it run hour 
by hour. The way I manage my busi- 
ness is to wind it up, that is, give it the 
proper propulsive power, and then stop 
worrying about it, gathering in the re- 
sults, and I am seldom disappointed.” 

* ¢ 
The Law of Neighbor’s Ditching. 

Laws in various states respecting 
ditching and other affairs differ in the 
different states. In most states it is diffi- 
cult to compel the owner of a neighbor- 
ing farm to continue a ditch, which you 
have made through your farm, to enable 
the water in your ditch to flow off readily 
through the land of your neighbor. I 
have had experience like this where I 
have asked the wealthy neighbor to con- 
tinue my ditch through his land but he 
declined to do so, thus I was not able to 
drain my land as I would like to have 
done. My neighbor even declined to al- 
low the water from my ditch to run into 
his imperfect drainage, but this he cvuld 
not prevent at law. 

Where large districts are being drained 
a commission is appointed, usually to 
compel the adjacent owner to allow a 
ditch to be made through his preinises, 
which if not allowed, would prevent the 
entire scheme of drainage of a large 
tract of land or a large district. In such 
a case the commission appointed would 
have to assess the owner of the adjacent 
property, who was forced to allow the 
making of a ditch through his property, 
in proportion to his benefits and not 
further. In other words the neighboring 
farmer, who objected to making a ditch 
himself to carry off the water from a 
large district, could not be taxed simply 
for disposing of the water from the land 
of his neighbor, but he could be assessed 
for the making of a ditch through his 
property for the purpose alluded to, in 
|so far as his own land was benefited by 
; the outlet drain. 

* 





* ¢€ 
“Money is an article which may be 
used as a universal passport to every-~- 
where except Heaven; and as a universal 
| provider of everything except happiness.” 


Human Life. 

“Everything of interest to humanity 
interests me.’ I shall never forget see- 
ing the above motto in bold letters on the 
dome of one of the main buildings at 
the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo, 
N. Y. Here is a wise statement made 
by some great philosopher. 

We are all interested in human life 
and in everything that pertains to hu- 
man life. As editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, I have long realized this fact, 
and my plan has been to give my read- 
ers in these pages suggestions, records 
and characterization of human life. Some 
practical people may wonder why I in- 
sert so much poetry in a practical rural 
publication. My reply is that the poets 
no matter how crude they may be, are 
students of human life, and touch upon 
human life in their verses. Green’s 
Fruit Grower will often have a story 
or character sketch, for the reason that 
theee stories are an attempt to illustrate 
human life. 

Many stories start out to describe the 
local scenery at length, but the reader 
cares very little for this whether he is 
conscious of a fact or not. What he wants 
is records of humanity. Shakespeare 
says “One touch of Nature makes the 
whole world kin.” I see this touch of 
nature in birds, in the cows, horses, dogs, 
cats and wild animals, and this greatly 


interests me, for these much abused an- | 


imals possess each a touch of human 
nature. It is not strange that they 
should have, since scientists tell us that 
all animals are sprung from the same 
source, from the same parentage. 

All of the great books, the great stories 
the great poems are great because they 
touch forcibly upon human life. Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the 
plays of Shakespeare, the works of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, will not die easily 
because they are records of human life. 
They are not perfect records, but they 
are about as perfect as we can expect 
to find them. 

Why is it that we are all attracted to 
a child? Because the child in its actions 
is truer to life, truer to nature, than are 
grown-up people. We do not tike airy 
people. That is people who are putting 
on airs and assuming virtues and ac- 
complishments which they do not pos- 
sess. We like plain out-spoken people, 
for we recognize at once that they ex- 
press human life, while airy people, 
people who are striving to be brilliant, 
flatterers, are not living the natural life, 
nor correctly expressing human nature. 


* & & 


Sheldon Pears Cracking. 

W. E. Betterly of New Hampshire, 
says his Sheldon pears crack and asks 
for a remedy. The Sheldon is my fav- 
orite pear, and I have grown it for many 
years, but I have never known it to crack 
in Western New York. It must be some- 
thing wrong with the soil or with the 
climate where the Sheldon pear cracks. 
Possibly, it is caused by fungus. If so, 
spray the fruit with Bordeaux mixture 
as soon as the pears reach the size of 
hickory nuts, and repeat the spray in 
July. 


zs * * 


Chief Chemist Wiley, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in the course of an 
address delivered before the graduating 
class of Case School of Applied Science 
in Cleveland, O., said: “I belong to a 
hundred-year club, any member of which 
who shall die before he’s a hundred 
years old will be immediately expelled 
in disgrace. 

“The present generation is going to 
live much longer than the one which 
came before, because it knows more 
about the laws of diet, hygiene and 
surgery. 


“It’s a rank disgrace for any man to| 


die except from old age.” 


fany other talking machine—is 









have the best? 


The Victor costs no more than 


that news to you? You know it 
is the best, and you know that 
sooner or later you will want a 


VICTOR 


Why don’t you get a Victor 
now ? Your nearest dealer is 
glad to sell the Victor on the 
pay-by-the-week plan. 

$10 to $100. Ask your 
dealer, or write to us. 

The Victor Talking Machine Co 
Box 51 Camden WJ 





vs ' 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








WE BUY APPLE LUMBER] 


Any old apple trees in your orchard? Turn them 
into dollars! We pay fancy prices for good material. 
Write for particulars. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Write postal today for big Free illustrated cat- 
alog of Potato Machinery. Shows how our Potato 
Digger saves you back-breaking work. Pays for itself 
quickly. Also shows all Champion Potato 
Machinery. Write for Free Catalog 157 
Champion Potato Machine Co. 
Hammond, ind. 
DEALERS: Write now for §; 
Catalog J 
























MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PR ey 


347 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, 4, ¥. 





in Piedmont, Virginia. 164 acres, 
FRUIT FARM zooo apple trees. To settle estate. 
W. L.Woodson, 45 Park Pl., New York 





Genasco Ready Roofing 


stands for twenty-five years of 
knowledge of natural asphalt 
by the largest producers of 


asphalt in the world. 
Send for samples and Book 3° 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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GEO.J.CHARLTON: 
GENERAL PasSENGER AGENT) 
CHICAGO. 
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Don’t Close a Deal for a Potato 
Digger Until You Have Tested 














If you raise potatoes for profit you no 
doubt realize that a potato digger is a very 
necessary implement in your business. 
Without a digger you’re not getting all the profit 
there is in the potatoes you grow. 

You are working too hard for what you do get, and 
you’re not doing yourself justice. 

With a Hallock O. K. Potato Digger the hardest job 
becomes the easiest—the longest job becomes the shortest. 

Perhaps you have about made up your mind to buy a 
digger and make more money. 

We want to help you—we want to make it easy for 
Hamburg. N.J.,April 13, 1907. YOu to get the right digger. That’s why we have decided to make you this remarkable offer. 

D. Y. Hallock & Sons, York, Pa. We propose to ship one of our latest 1907 Hallock O. K. Potato Diggers to you with the privi- 
Dear Sirs:—Justreceivedtheextra | ese of putting it to the test. You are to try it on your own farm in your own potatoes at our 


links you sent. I put them in the ‘ : . 
ee Sen eee ae This is certainly throwing all bars down, and putting the proof all on the machine. 


same place I tried it before—a regu- expense. 





















W EIGHT] We Will Ship Two 
600 Wheel Truck if You S S 
POUNDS [| Prefer It, and We Hollow Fork if waned. 































ne oe Coes Sn Sno See All we ask is that you give the machine a fair, impartial and unbiased test. We know what the 
caught between the sprocket wheel} 1. nine will do. We have so much confidence in its ability to “make good” under all conditions of 


and the chain where it bothered me 2 : . ; 
was the chain wan too taht. The soil and seasons, that we are willing to take all the risk so that we can convince you of its many 
Digger is all right, it beats anything | points of superiority and its ability to make you money. 


apes wane. Nothing like a test to prove it. 

_ The new 1907 features are the marvel 
of everyone who has seen the new O. K. 
Digger. We have perfected a digger 


that overcomes every difficulty. 


Whig Lane, N. J., May 2, 1907. #112 he test 

D. Y. Hallock & Sons, York, Pa. Are you willing to make t 
Gentlemen: :-I matey, just, tetot the at our expense—if so, fill out the coupon 
new igger in nothin ut stones . “qe 
and it works fine. I think it is per- below, cut it out and mail it tous today. 
tects only wish you were here to see 
on fine ope in the ‘er I 1 t 

can’t give it praise enoug sa 

Dandy! The new forks work to per- Address your etter to 


































age - ay pas ee bee LIGHTEST 
more about the Halloc igger 
ia D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS 
Yours respectfully, DRAFT 
C. H. Driver. Box 825 
YORE, - - PA. DIGGER 
ON THE 
MARKET 
EERE 


ns rere 1907 


D. Y. Hattock & Sons, York, Pa. 

OFFER Gentlemen:—Please mail to me at once full particulars 
COUPON about your free trial offer, telling me how I can test your 1907 
O. K. Potato Digger at your expense. 








Digs Where Others Fail 
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The Circulation of This Paper Has Never Been Misrepresented. 
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Johnny Appleseed and His Wonder- 
ful Achievements. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The above book has recalled to my 
mind this wonderful character, Johnny 
Appleseed, whose name will go down 
through the ages in the history of this 
country as one of the great benefactors 
of mankind. 

I feel that I cannot too often call at- 
tention to Johnny Appleseed, as John 
Chapman was nicknamed, since the ten- 
dency will be to inspire young people 
and others with the planting spirit. 

I firmly believe that he who plants a 
tree does his country a good service; 
more than this for he does himself and 
his wife and children a good service. 

Can you imagine anything more heroic 
than this action of Johnny Appleseed in 
starting out to float down rivers or to 
march a@ long way across the country 
on foot without money or friends, leav- 
ing in his pathway a vista of orchards 
to blossom and fruit for the benefit of 
future generations? 

Consider for a moment the unselfish 
impulse of this strange character. He had 
no hope of making any money out of 
his enterprise. It is often difficult for 
me to induce intelligent men to plant 
orchards, vineyards and berry fields 
upon their farms, even when I can hold 
out to them strong inducements in the 
way of making money out of the enter- 
prise, as well as in supplying their fami- 
lies and themselves with an abundance 
of health giving products. We might al- 
most conclude then, that Johnny Apple- 
seed was inspired by a higher power to 
go forward at an early day, well on toa 
hundred years ago, to begin and execute 
his great missionary undertaking. 

-It has been claimed that Johnny Ap- 
pleseed was a lunatic. This story was 
started owing to the fact that he was dis- 
covered one day sick and out of his 
mind, lying beneath a tree in the forest 
where he had sought in his usual man- 
ner a night’s repose; but he recovered 
from this critical disorder which had dis- 
turbed his mind, and soon began again 
his career as an orchard planter with a 
clear mental vision. It would be folly 
to suppose that an insane man could sus- 
tain himself year after year, traveling 
through the wilderness without shelter 
er provision, except such as he could by 
his own ingenuity secure, 

Dr. Hillis, a talented New York clergy- 
man, has looked up the records of Johnny 
Appleseed and has woven his story into 
a romance. It is not my privilege to 
enter into the romantic side of this man’s 
life, but simply to relate how he did his 
work and the results. 

With Bag on Back. 

Johnny Appleseed appears to have been 
@ comparatively young man when he 
started out to cover the continent with 
apple trees. He carried with him a sack 
of carefully prepared apple seeds. As he 
marched through the forest, doubtless 
following Indian trails, for there were 
few roads in those early days, he would 
pause when he came to a clearing in the 
forest or a windfall. Here he would with 
his mattock, or broad-bladed pickaxe, 
dig eut the sapling trees, and in the 
soft mold would plant apple _ seeds, 
After the planting he would cover the 
seeds with brush to prevent. the 
deer from browsing upon the young 
shoots when they first appeared. At 
times he would build a rude fence about 
the small nursery. After planting this 
open space in the forest, he would pur- 
sue his way, often covering a thousand 
miles in one season. 

If you should have met Johnny Apple- 
seed in his travels, you would have con- 
sidered him a queer character in every 
respect. First his. clothing was 
cheap and rude. In place of a coat we 
are told that he wore a stout coffee sack 
which covered the larger portion of his 
body. His cap and shoes were not 
such as are seen to-day on the streets 
of our large cities. His face was stained 
with toil and with the sun, and _ his 
hands were large and coarse. His back 
was bent from long carrying his favorite 
tool and bag of seeds. When night came 


it was his practice to make a meal out of 
the wild berries growing along his path, 
or if nothing better offered, the succulent 
parts of roots which he dug, or the bulbs 
of plants. : 

Doubtless Johnny Appleseed was well- 
known to the various tribes of Indians, 
and since his early planting was of great 
benefit to them they were ever his 
friends. These Indians have told us 
that their benefactor planted not only 
the seeds of the apple but of the peach 
and plum, and that he came back to 
graft these trees at a later date to im- 
proved varieties. Some of these trees 
remained on the original spot where 
planted to bear fruit for many years, 
but the most of: the trees that came from 
this seed sowing were dug up and 
planted by settlers about their new 
homes. This they were freely urged to 
do by Johnny Appleseed, thus he may be 
considered a pioneer nurseryman. 


a public benefactor? I have this consola- 
tion, when overworked and at the point of 
mental and physical exhaustion, of feel- 
ing that every vine and tree that I send 
out is a blessing for someone, and that I 
am making the world brighter and bet- 
ter with every tree I propagate. 

That part of my life work which I 
prize most highly is the sending out 
during the past twenty-five years of 
premium plants, vines and trees of valu- 
able varieties that have gone into almost 
every state, county and township over 
this entire continent. These particular 
plants and trees have done far more good 
than the ordinary for the reason that 
they have been sent far back into the in- 
terior of the various states and terri- 
tories in years past before the railroads 
reached those localities, and at a time 
when they could not have received trees, 
plants and vines in the ordinary way. 
Tnrough this effort and by these means 
peach trees, apple, plum and pear trees 
of small size that could go in a package 
by mail were ordered as premiums with 
Green’s Fruit Grower, and planted in 
those far away localities where it was 








This photograph is intended to illustrate an incident in Johnny Appleseed’s wanderings through the 
forests, The larger view shows him carrying his bag of apple seeds on his back, his form clothed ina cof- 
fee sack as he is starting out to look for a new opening in the forest for his little wild pioneer nursery. The 
smaller photograph in the lower corner of the above shows Johnny Appleseed at work in the clearing of 
the forest, preparing the bed for the apple seed for his forest nursery. Our assistant editor impersonates 
Johnny Appleseed in these photographs. 





I have attempted in this issue of the 
“Fruit Grower” to illustrate the place 
and manner pursued by Johnny Apple- 
seed in planting, also his attitude of 
sleeping at night, covered only by his 
blanket and the blue sky, dreaming such 
dreams as only those engaged in a good 
work can ever hope to enjoy. 

Johnny Appleseed continued his seed 
planting until overcome by the weakness 
of age, when he died, surrounded by 
many who knew of his good work and 
mourned his loss. He was buried in the 
woods, but no one visits his grave but 
the birds and squirrels, for his last rest- 
ing place is unknown. 


Other Johnny Appleseeds. 


Every true nurseryman, that is, every 
tree and plant grower who is enthusi- 
astic over his work, believing that there- 
by he is doing humanity a great service, 
is a Johnny Appleseed. I claim to be 
one of this class. The nursery business 
is one of toil, anxiety and small profits. 
If the nurseryman is not interested in 
his work beyond the making of money 
from the business, he is not a true nur- 
seryman, not a true representative of 
Johnny Appleseed. 

Consider for a moment what a nursery- 
man may do for his country during an 
active career of planting, budding, graft- 
ing, pruning, packing and shipping to 
every part of this continent every year, 
hundreds of thousands or millions of orna- 
mental or fruit-bearing plants, vines and 
trees. Can you not see that if he docs 
this work faithfully and honestly he is 


not known that these fruits would suc- 
ceed, 

From these small plants it was dis- 
covered that some of these fruits, pos- 
sibly the peach, or possibly the apple or 
the cherry, would thrive to a degree nut 
before dreamed of. Through this me- 
thod great orchard districts like the Pecos 
Valley, the Hood River Fruit District, 
the Ozarks and many other similar lo- 
calities have been discovered and utilized, 
adding millions of dollars to the wealth 
of the people and to the wealth of the 
nation. 

Dr. L. H. Bailey’s Horticultural Ency- 
clopedia gives a somewhat different view 
of Johnny Appleseed than the one we 
have given in this article. He says that 
Johnny Appleseed was born in 1775 and 
died in 1847 and that for forty-six years 
he walked barefooted through the wil- 
derness and was never harmed by snake, 
bear, wolf, robber or Indian. He was 
a devoted Christian and was wont to read 
the New Testament to the dwellers in 
the early log cabins which he found on 
his marches. In the war of 1812 he 
saved the lives of many settlers by giv- 
ing them timely information. Ohio and 
Indiana were his principal fields of oper- 
ation. Dr. Bailey says that Johnny 
Appleseed lived to see 100,000 acres of 
apple trees bearing fruit but that he con- 
sidered it a sin to bud or graft fruit 
trees, appearing to be possessed with the 
thought that we should accept the trees 
as they came from our Creator. 
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Prejudices are costly. 





Damage to Fruit by Late Frosts. 
By the Editor. 

Correspondents of Green’s Fruit Grower 
from more southerly points than Western 
New York report serious injury from late 
spring frosts which have fallen at the 
time of the blossoming of strawberries, 
and maiay other plants, and have done 
great injury. 

A subscriber, D. T. Hutchison, of Mis- 
souri, writes me April 20th that on the 
14th of April the frost destroyed one of 
the finest prospects ever seen in the fam- 
ous Ozark section. Last year his peaches 
rotted on the trees on account of the ex- 
cessive rain. The loss of the fruit crops 
for two years in succession has caused 
him great distress. This subscriber was 
formerly a preacher. Having lost his 
health, he came to the Ozarks and began 
small fruit growing, but everything seems 
to have gone against him. He is sixty 
years old, but has not lost his courage, 
and intends to continue with as smiling 
a face as possible, 

This reminds me of my early experience 
at fruit growing. After having been 
brought up on the farm, and after spend- 
ing fifteen years in the city, I began 
fruit growing with scarcely any capital. 
My dependence was largely on my straw- 
berry crop the second year. I have 
never seen anything more promising 
than these large strawberry beds, em- 
bracing several acres. The plants were 
thrifty and almost white with blossoms. 
With what pleasant anticipations I 
wandered among those strawberry rows, 
but alas, just at the date when the blos- 
soms were most susceptible to injury, a 
heavy frost fell and destroyed the entire 
crop. Only those of my readers who have 
met with similar experience can imagine 
my feelings on the next morning, which 
was bright and sunny, as I wandered 
over this ruined plantation with heavy 
heart. It seemed to my poetic imagin- 
ation as though every dead strawberry 
blossom that looked up to me so piti- 
fully was like that of the face of a dead 
child. 

And here we are reminded of the un- 
certainties of business. Many times I am 
asked about the, profits of fruit growing 
cr of other business ventures, and pos- 
sibly I have not emphasized sufficiently 
the risks incurred. For a term of years, 
I can say that fruit growing under favor- 
able results, is a profitable pursuit, but 
I cannot say that for any certain speci- 
fied year that fruit growing may be suc- 
cessful, for there is ever the possibility 
of such calamities as I have spoken of. 

I have great sympathy for Brother 
Hutchison and his good wife who have 
so bravely set out in their declining years 
to earn a living by the culture,of the soil. 
I am glad to hear him say that his cour- 
age has not forsaken him. I trust that 
he will push on vigorcusly and hopefully, 
believing that he will ultimately succeed, 
as have so many others. 

Not only were strawberries and other 
small fruits injured in the Ozarks, but 
we re informed that the apple, peach, 
cherry, and plum crops were also de- 
stroyed, 


Relief for China Sufferers. 

Readers of Green’s Fruit Grower have 
responded nobly to its editor’s call, and 
all has been forwarded through the Red 
Cross Society. Note the following when 
our last payment was sent in: 

“We have received advice from the 
Washington office that further contribu- 
tions for the Chinese Famine are no 
longer required, as the large sums cabled 
to China within the past few weeks, and 
the cargo of the Buford which is about 
due, provide about all the supplies that 
the relief committees, with the limited 
means for distribution, can properly ad- 
minister before the arrival of the harvest. 
Of course, the harvest is only about half 
a crop, and any further funds which 
come to hand can be forwarded and used 
to good purpose, but it is thought best 
not to continue the appeal.—J, V. Camer- 
on. 





In literature suggestion is stronger 
and better than bald statement. The 
same is true in art. Both leave play 
for the imagination. 
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Mistaken Notion About Tree Planting. 


There is one point about the treatment 
of newly set trees that is not nearly as 
thoroughly discussed and understood as 
it should be; this is allowing the sprouts 
to grow. 

Taking for granted that a tree has 
been well planted in good soil and cut 
back as soon as set, the first effort of 
nature is to replace its roots and branch- 
es. There will be numerous rootlets 
start and principally from the ends of 
the roots that were cut back. The same 
will be taue of the top of the tree. The 
most prominent buds will start, and in 
many cases there will be many others 
start that did not appear to be there. 
We do not see the growth that is coming 
forward in the ground but that above it 
is easily seen. However, they corres- 
pond in amount and in vigor of growth. 
One is feeding from the earth and the 
other from the air, and one is just as 
necessary as the other. 

The roots take up all the water that 
goes into the circulation of the -tree, 
from the end of the topmost twig 
to the lowermost roots. They also ab- 
sorb in solution with the water all the 
minerals that are needed, such as pot- 
ash, phosphorus, lime, silicon, iron, etc., 
and the needed nitrogen. The latter is 
a gas that has its natural home, mostly 
in the air and must be chemically com- 
bined with other elements in the soil 
to become fit for plant food. 

The leaves absorb all the carbon that 
goes to make up the woody part of the 
entire structure. This is in the form 
of carbonic acid gas and must be di- 
gested by the leaves, when it passes 
into the circulation of the sap and is 
distributed to the remotest parts of root 
and branch. It is easy to tell what 
part of any tree comes from the air and 
what from the earth by burning it. 
Whatever is from the air goes back to 
its original gaseous state and in the ashes 
we have feft that which came from the 
earth. The leaves also evaporate or ex- 
hale a part of the water that is taken 
up by the roots but never absorb any. 
The more water they get from the soil 
with the plant food it contains, and the 
more they utilize, the more growth is 
made by the tree. If there are not 
roots enough to absorb what water and 
food the tree should have, or if there are 
not leaves enough to digest the food and 
evaporate the water that is required to 
maintain the tree in a healthy condition 
and add to its structure, then growth is 
impeded. 

The deduction from a thoughtful an- 
alysis of the subject and from practical 
tests of newly planted trees clearly shows 
that there should be well balanced 
amounts of both root and top. This 
nature will try to maintain, but if man 
steps in and rubs or cuts away the young 
growing shoots, thus partially frustrat- 
ing the purpose of nature, there will be 
a penalty to pay. The roots must de- 
pend upon the leaves and the leaves upon 
the roots. 

Care should be used that branches of 
any considerable size do not grow where 
they should not remain, but there is no 
objection to leaving almost everything 
that starts to grow on a tree above 
ground, for the first year or two. This 


will strengthen the entire system of the 
young tree and prepare it for still bet- 
ter growth, when the tree is well estab- 
lished in its new home it can easily be 
trained to take the form it should have. 
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And this form should be very close to 
that which nature would make. There 
is sometimes too little pruning and 
sometimes too much, or we might better 
say, too much unwise or unnatural prun- 
ing. We should work with nature, so 
as to guide her movements, and not 
against them and to the injury of the 
constitution of the tree. It is highly 
important to train a child properly in 
body and mind but he should have a 
vigorous constitution. There will be 
little use for the training if vigor of body 
and mind are not behind it. So is it, 
in some measure, with the tree. Let 
it first become well started in its normal 
growth. There is rarely a leaf too many 
at the start, and upon them depends 
the growth of the entire tree. It should 
grow “from strength to strength,’ each 
part doing its work. 

It is a common and very serious mis- 
take to suppress every twig that starts 
on a newly set tree except those that 
the fruit-grower wanis to be permanent. 
I visited the best and largest walnut or- 
chard in Oregon in the summer of 1905, 
in which were many trees that had been 
badly treated. The owner of the place 
had a theory that walnut trees should 
have tall bodies, not less than six or 
eight feet high, which may be _ well 
enough, but he insisted on the _ trees 
making the tall trunks at the start. 
Ee would not allow any side branches to 
grow for several years, after planting, 
but directed the central stem steadily 
by cutting away everything else up- 
ward. This made it necessary to stake 
the slim and top-heavy striplings. The 
winds bent them and chafed the trunks 
against the stakes, making it necessary 
to plant two or three posts of consider- 
able size for the support of each of some 
of the larger trees. Had they been al- 
lowed to strengthen themselves for the 
first three or four years they might have 
been trained with reasonably tall bodies 
afterwards, and been _ self-supporting 
from the start. 

In training pecan trees I believe in 
their trunks being tall enough to drive 
a team under them when they are large, 
but I am allowing the young trees to 
grow just as many branches as nature 
decides upon and whenever they hap- 
pen to come. When the roots are well 
established and the tree has vigor, if the 
top does not suit me, I will cut off the 
tree below the objectionable part and 
train the sprout as it should be. This 
plan will give straight trunks and as 
tall as any pecan grower may desire. 
For orchard fruits the same rule will 
apply, but their trunks should never be 
very tall and I prefer them decidedly 
low. From one to two feet for peach 
trees and two and one-half to four for 
apple trees is high enough for their 
trunks. Pear, plum, cherry and other 
trees should be trained with trunks of 
various heights, according to their 
needs, but they should never be stunted 
in their early stages of development by 
having their foliage - shortened. Re- 
member that the leaves of a tree are its 
digestive aparatus. They must be pres- 
ent in abundance and in good working 
condition. 


es e 
Answers to Inquiries. 
Home Market for Fruits. 

Does it pay to cater to the home mar- 
ket for fruit?—W. R. S., of Illinois. 

Reply: The home market for fruit is 
far the best of any. This I have come to 
believe from my own experience during 
many years and from observation. The 
big markets are well supplied usually, 
for they get the bulk of the shipments 
from all over the country and this often 
overloads them and the price the grower 
receives is far from satisfactory. The 
best plan upon which to work is, to grow 
only the best of fruits, let them ripen as 
nearly completely as possible and sell as 
close to home as possible. 

It may not.be best to deal directly with 
the consumers. That will depend on the 
time at disposal, the distance from the 
fruit farm and the peculiar adaptability 
to the business. Only a person with 
a genial manner. and the knack of get- 
ting a good price for what is on hand to 
sell will succeed as he should at’ ped- 
dling. A very good grower may be a 
very poor seller. It may be the better 
way to sell through a local retailer—a 
merchant who has a good run of cus- 
tomers. If so, stick to him, if he is 
square in his dealings. One who is very 
busy on the farm may not be able to 
leave the work often enough and long 
enough to do the retailing. 

One great advantage in*supplying the 
near markets is the ability to let the fruit 
get really ripe and be good when it is 
eaten. This can rarely be so with very 
perishable fruits, such as berries in a 
distant market. Unripe fruit is not fit to 
eat and is disagreeable to everyone who 
handles it, from the grower to the con- 
sumer. There is nothing satisfactory 
about it. But ripe fruit, if not too ripe, 


clean and free from insects and rot is a 
delight from start to finish. 

Another good point about the near mar- 
kets is the slight cost of transportation. 
It often happens that the cost .of Jong 
distance shipments equals the receipts, 
and sometimes there is a deficit. And 
another point is, that we are usually able 
to know how things get to market when 
it is near and any trouble can be known 
by both parties and adjusted. The 
grower can know how to meet the re- 
quirements better than when all is done 
by correspondence, and often with un- 
known parties. 


A reader in Ohio wants to know if 
birds are friends or enemies of the fruit 
grower and’ what should be done about 
them? Do they deserve being killed or 
protected? 

Reply: There are both friends and 
enemies to the fruit grower among ‘the 
birds and they deserve different treat- 
ment, according to the facts. Gener- 
ally speaking I say let the birds alone, 
for the most of them are our friends. 
They are a part of the economy of na- 
ture, provided by the Creator for the 
benefit of mankind. Their principal 
office is to keep down harmful insects. 
They doubtless destroy some that are 
beneficial, but wherever our native birds 
are not numerous insects~- become very 
destructive to vegetation. 

The one most notable exception to the 
rule in bird life as a friend to man, is 
the European sparrow. ‘There does not 
seem to be a redeeming feature to this 
little scamp. It does almost nothing in 
the way of destroying insect enemies, 
but feeds on fruits and grains and be- 
comes a general nuisance, annoying 
other birds that are friendly, It has 
a miserable, squawking chirp that is 
disagreeable to hear. I wage war on 
this intruder wherever seen. 

The robin is a bird that lives a various 
life; sometimes being useful and again 
destructive to fruits. It eats millions 
of insects and then, sometimes, lays a 
heavy toll on the cherries and berries. 
But I think the robin more than earns 
all he gets from us in the way of fruits. 
And then, his cheerful music is worth 
more than we realize. It is a material 
addition to the pleasures of country life, 
and even cheers city dwellers at times. 
I hear the robins often in Washington, 
from early springtime until we leave in 
June for our summer home in the moun- 
tains of New York, and there they pro- 
long the melody. I can hear one ‘now, 
and his sweet song on the morning air 
is a voice from the Author of all our 
blessings, to all who hear it. The ear 
that is not open to the song of a bird is 
dead to the better things of life. The 
hand that kills a harmless songbird is 
akin to that of the assassin. 

There are some birds of questionable 
character, such as the crow, jay, the 
magpie of the far west and a few others 
and it is proper to kill them when there 
is unquestionable evidence against them. 
But we are far too apt to condemn the 
birds. The wanton, wholesale use of 
guns is both foolish and wicked, and I 
would never encourage boys in using 
them. A parent that gives a gun to his 
child as a present is making a great 
mistake. It is far better to use a glass 
or a camera in studying the habits of 
birds. For the most part, they are 
ministers of joy and comfort. 


What do you think of northeast Mich- 
igan in regard to the raising of fruit 
and farm products, and the severeness of 
the winters? I mean that part lying 
north of Saginaw Bay along Lake Huron, 
and especially Oscoda and Alcona coun- 
ties.—A. L., Kansas, 

Reply: Northeastern Michigan is large- 
ly a region where pine forest was once 


almost universal, but the lumbermen 
have made it a barren waste. It would 
be difficult to find a more desolate and 
forsaken territory than much of it is. 
There are millions of acres in central 
and northern Michigan where there are 
scenes that make one grieve for the lost 
wealth of timber. I have sat in the 
cars..and looked for hours at a time on 
stretches of almost barren, sandy hills 
and plains, strewn with blackened and 
rotting logs, stumps and snags, and the 
general waste of the once magnificent 
pine forests. The soil is so poor that 
paying crops are grown with the great- 
est difficulty and much of it is almost 
absolutely worthless for farming or fruit 
growing. I would never advise anyone 
to locate on the old pine forest lancs of 
this or any other section of the Central 
or Eastern states. On the Pacific slope 
the pine lands are much better and 
some of them are quite fertile. 

But not all of northern Michigan is 
poor in soil. The hard wood country is 
good and some of it is rich. I have 
grown excellent crops there myself, when 
I was helping my brother start his home 
in the Grand Traverse regicn forty years 
ago. The timber was maple, beech, bass- 
wood, elm and only here and there a pine 
or other coniferous tree. This was in 
the northwestern part of the southern 
peninsula. It would be a great change 
from the prairies of Kansas to the woods 
of northern Michigan, but it would not 
be a bad one, provided a suitable loca- 
tion on good land is chosen. There is 
much good fruit land near Lake Michi- 
gan but the climate is too cold and frosty 
for the growing of fruit far back from 
the lake. Even potatoes and corn are 
often nipped in the growing season east 
of a line ten miles from the lake. Be 
careful about the location and soil. 





The pomelo—why is it the most popu- 
lar breakfast fruit? What ingredients 
make it notably healthful over the 
orange? Why is it so high priced when 
it out-bears oranges by far? Most peo- 
ple have to learn to like it, I find. What 
is its history (briefly)? Is it more hardy 
than the average orange tree?—B. D. R., 
N. Y. 

Reply: The pomelo (unwisely called 
grape fruit), is popular as a breakfast 
relish because it is good to the taste and 
very wholesome. The acid of the juice is 
refreshing and appetizing. At first the 
slightly bitter taste may seem a little 
repulsive, but this is soon. relished 
rather than rejected. There may be 
something in the fashion or habit of eat- 
ing this fruit on the table, but aside 
from all this it is actually good. I pre- 
fer pomelos to oranges at times and like 
to eat them whenever I can get them. 
My faith in this fruit is proved by my 
works, for I have planted 65 acres to it 
on our tropical fruit farm near Miami, 
Florida. 

The price is high because of the de- 
mand for the fruit. The quantity grown 
is much less than of oranges. There 
is a more limited area where it will suc- 
ceed, for the tree is more tender than 
that of the orange. Southern Florida is 
the best region for growing it in the 
United States, but it is being planted in 
Cuba and Porto Rico. That grown in 
California is too tart to suit the aver- 
age taste. 

The pomelo has been grown in the 
East Indies, Siam, Southern China and 
the Pacific Island for hundreds, and 
maybe, thousands of years, and under 
this name, with slight variations in spell- 
ing and pronunciation. It is a favorite 
fruit there now. It was introduced to 
the Carribean Islands and Florida, per- 
haps, within the past 50 years, but it has 
been only about fifteen years since it 
began to be popular in our markets. 








JOHNNY APPLESEED. 


This photo; h shows Johnny Appleseed in the act of digging up the leafy loam in the clearing of the 
forest, oe indies or by windfalls, preparatory to planting apple seeds. The small photograph in 


the lower corner shows Johnny Appleseed’s method of 


eeping at night, without any covering except his 


blanket, the leaves of the trees, and the starry heavens. 
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COURTSHIP AT BALDWINSVILLE 


i Sruit Farm Stories 


BY THE 





EDITOR. 





THE VILLAGE OF 


An event had occurred at Baldwins- 
ville. Events were not trequent in this 
little berg. Even the depredations of 
one neighbor’s chickens in anothers 
garden was something to be discussed, 
but this event was serious. Two lovers 
in the village had become estranged. 
Billy Barry had been courting Ruth 
Budlong for four years; it was the com- 
mon opinion that they would soon be 
married when it was observed that they 
had parted. 

Ruth was a slight, pretty young girl, 
with blue eyes, peachy complexion and 
light fluffy hair. She sang in the 
church choir. Her voice was as clear as 
that of the bubolink among the clover 
blossoms. Billy Barry was not an at- 
tractive man so far as personal appear- 
ance was concerned; he was lean, lank 
and somewhat ungainly in movement. 
His face was thin, but expressive; his 
hair never seemed to part well nor to 
keep its proper place; he was stoop 
shouldered; his clothes were ill fitting. 
His honest and intelligent eyes redeemed 
his plain face. 

Billy also sang in the village choir, 
but there were different opinions among 
the authorities of the place as to his 
ability as a singer. He was janitor of 
the church and of the village school 
house. Indeed he was a man of all 
work, a most industrious, frugal and 
worthy - young man, held up as 
a model by mothers to other young 
men in the village. He was not a man 
of frills or fashion. His hands were 
calloused and ill-shapen with hard work. 
He was the man called upon to help out 
in threshing, or at wood chopping, dig- 
ging ditches, helping in the erection of 
buildings, spraying orchards or other 
work which required deft hands and an 
understanding mind. He was a man 
who never shirked, thus he was often 
doing the work of nearly two men, and 
frequently was disabled from working 
altogether owing to exhaustion of his not 
overstrong body. 

Bill was the only lover that Ruth ever 
possessed. He had known her as a little 
girl: in the district school, and had 
watched her slowly develop into beauti- 
ful womanhood. He had worshipped her 
from afar until both began singing in the 
choir, which drew them often together, 
and led to a prolonged and complicated 
courtship. 

Deacon Budlong, the father of Ruth, 
was the leading man in this little village. 
He owned a magnificent farm, embracing 
large orchards, that approached the vil- 
lage so nearly as to enable him to 
build his house upon one corner of the 
farm which was within the village 
limits. The deacon was tall, straight, 
stiff and rigid in every act, movement 
and thought. His wife was of much the 
same character, precise, punctilious, ob- 
serving formalities with great strictness 
and fortitude. How then could it be con- 
sidered strange that little Ruth should 
be somewhat distant and formal? Surely 
you could not expect a child of such 
parents to be a hoiden or tomboy, en- 
gaging in larks or frolics on the village 
green. No, she was a demure,-retiring, 
interesting and well disposed maiden, 
highly respected and loved by all. 

Billy and Ruth attended the church 
socials together, the donation parties, 
the picnics, the county fairs and on rare 
oceasions the circus. One year there 
came to Baldwinsville a theatrical com- 
pany presenting in a crude way Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, accompanied by a_ brass 
band. This was an unusual occurrence 
for Baldwinsville. Billy Barry early se- 
cured desirable seats for Ruth and him- 











BALDWINSVILLE. 


self. Billy invariably saw Ruth home 
from church Sunday evenings and often 
called at her house during the week. 
Surely the villagers had every reason 
1o believe that his courtship would end 


in a happy marriage. 


At the end of four years’ courtship it 
was noticed that Ruth stopped singing 
in the choir, and indeed stopped attend- 
ing church altogether. Then it was no- 
ticed that Billy Barry had ceased to call 
upon Ruth, and finally it was generally 
conceded that something had happened 
to break off all intercourse between the 
two. Ruth kept herself secluded. Billy 
was seen moving about the streets with 
an expression of woe and despair upon 
his honest face. 


AUNTY BAKER. 


There lived in this village, as in most 
villages, a lovable Christian maiden lady 
known as Aunty Baker. Aunty was en- 
gaged in all kinds of benevolent work, 
and was a person to whom people went 
for advice when in trouble. She was 
aware of Billy’s courtship and had wit- 
nessed his discontent, therefore one eve- 
ning she waited until Billy had extin- 
guished the lights after evening Service 
and joined him as he left the church. 
When the two came to the gate which 
led to her little red cottage she asked 
Billy to come in as she had something to 
say to him. 

After the two had entered the cottage 
Aunty Baker said to Billy, “What is the 
matter with you? You look as though 
yeu had lost all of your friends. Your 
mother is not sick abed again is she?” 
The fact was that Billy had an invalid 
mother who was subject to serious at- 
tacks which required Billy’s attention 
day and'night as nurse, and which in- 
capacitated her for household duties, 
therefore Billy was maid of all work in 
his modest home in addition to his other 
numerous duties and occupations. His 
mother had long been a widow, her hus- 
band having been killed in the Civil war. 

“No,” replied Billy, mother is about as 
usual, and there ain’t nothing the mat- 
ter.” 

“No,” answered Aunty, “there ain’t 
nothing the matter, but there is some- 
thing the matter. Now what is it? Is 
there trouble between you and Ruth?” 
She knew that there was trouble but 
thought this was the best way to get 
at it. 

“Yes, there is trouble. She don’t care 
anything for me no more.” 

“What has she done?” asked Aunty. 

“She ain’t done nothing. That’s just 
what’s the trouble. She ain’t got no 
heart. She keeps chilling me and chill- 
ing me. She is colder than an iceberg. 
She would not act that way if she loved 
me as I love her.” 

“Well now,” replied Aunty, “that’s just 
her way. Girls are queer creatures any- 
how. They don’t know just how to act 
under all circumstances. Ruth is a good 
girl and she means well, but she may be 
too exacting sometimes and may not say 
or do just the right thing. You must 
learn to overlook her weaknesses. No 
girl is perfect. Every girl has her faults. 
Now tell me just what has happened.” 

“Well you see it is like this. I had 
planned to take Ruth to the farmers’ 
picnic in Davis’ Grove and she had con- 
sented to go. I hired a horse and car- 
riage and drove up to her house at the 
time appointed. Her mother appeared at 
the door and told me that Ruth couldn’t 
go to the picnic. No reason was given 
and none asked for. I stood for a mo- 
ment on-the porch almost stunned, and 
finally left without a word.” 

“But she might have had a good rea- 


son for not going,” replied Aunty Baker. 

“Yes, she might have had and she 
might not. If this were the only chill 
she had ever given me I wouldn’t take 
it so to ‘heart, but she has kept on 
ehilling me .and chilling me till 
she has just frozen me. Time and 
again when I have taken her to some 
neighboring church to a concert or lec- 
ture, or to an evening sermon, we would 
take a seat unoccupied when she would 
place herself at the opposite end, leaving 
all the space between us possible. It 
was the same when I called to see her 
at her home. She would take a chair 
as far away from me as possible, and if 
I began to say tender things, she would 
turn me off with some remark about 
other subjects of no interest.” 

“And yet you love her?” asked 
Aunty. 

“Yes,” replied Billy, “I can’t help that. 
I know she is a good girl but I can’t 
understand her ways. I am _ utterly 
discouraged and broke up.” 

“Did you ever ask her to marry you?” 

“No, I never did.” 

“Did you ever kiss her?” 

“No, I never had a chance. If I had 
she would have screamed.” 

“Did you ever act like a lover to her? 
Did you ever put your arm around her 
or smooth her hair?” 

“No, for she never acted as though she 
wanted such caresses.” 

“Well Billy, I am going to tell you 
something now in strict confidence. You 
don’t understand girls. I do, for I have 
been one myself. This is my secret: 
You can’t always tell what a girl wants 
by the way she acts and this is especially 
true of a shy girl like Ruth. She will 
instinctively strive to conceal her feel- 
ings, especially when in the presence of 
the man she loves, who has never de- 
clared his love. I have known a girl 
to neglect and almost abuse her lover 
simply to hide from him the secret that 
she loved him.” 

“Let me tell you what happened with 
Ruth,” said Billy: 

“One moonlight night I was seein’ her 
home from church. When we had come 
to her gate where I was to leave her, 
as I had something on hand that I had 
to do that night, I couldn’t go in the 
house, I took her hand to bid her good- 
bye and I didn’t intend to squeeze her 
hand or to do anything out of the or- 
dinary, but I was surprised to find that 
I did just squeeze her hand a little, and 
what do you suppose she did? Why she 
just jerked her hand away and ran into 
the house without another word.” 

“Since you were not engaged you had 
no right to caress her,” said Aunty 
Baker, “But troubles never come from 
the mistakes of one person. You are 
probably both of you to blame. She 
is too shy and you are too slow and 
sensitive. After four years’ courtship 
you should have known each other bet- 
ter and ought to have been on terms of 
greater intimacy, ought to have had more 
freedom with each other in act, word 
and thought; in fact, you ought to have 
been more like lovers. [Ft seems to me 
that both of you have acted like nin- 
nies. I advise you to see Ruth and 
make up with her.” 

But Billy in spite of his many noble 
qualifications was a little pig-headed, 
and Ruth herself was strong of will, 
therefore after the lapse of weeks and 
months it became evident to the vil- 
lagers that the end had come between 
Ruth and Billy. Both were changed 
from that time onward; both were seen 
but little and never in society when it 
could be avoided. Thus years went by. 
Billy grew even more thin of limb and 
face, more stoop shouldered, and the 
hair upon the top of his head, which 
formerly had been so unruly, finally 
dropped out altogether. He worked 
longer hours and harder. After thresh- 
ing or digging all day he might be called 
upon to look after church affairs, or the 
school house, and at the same time he 
was keeping house, cooking for and serv- 
ing his invalid mother. Then his mother 
was suddenly taken with pneumonia and 
died. thus for years Billy lived alone, 
cooking for himself as before. 

Gray hairs were mingled with the 
beautiful light brown tresses of Ruth, 
and the peach bloom faded from her 
cheeks. Then as years passed her fath- 
er died. How lonely she looked at the 
funeral which was attended by a large 
gathering of the farming community and 
the villagers who had great respect for 
the departed. Later on her mother died 
and Ruth was left alone in the big farm 
house. 

Can you imagine two lives more deso- 
late than those of Ruth, with business 
cares added to other troubles, and Billy 
with his bachelor housekeeping, his work 
as janitor of the church and_ school 
house, and his hard struggles to make 
both ends meet? 


FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 
Billy was about the last man in the 


village to take to his bed at night This 
can be easily explained when we under- 
stand the numerous duties which he had 
to perform. One summer night about 12 
o’clock he was preparing to lay himself 
down to rest when he heard the clanging 
of the church bell. He knew it was a 
fire alarm and dashed out into the street. 
Hardly knowing why, he ran directly to 
Ruth’s house, which he found in flames. 
In a brief space of time the villagers 
were aroused and had learned of the lo- 
cality of the fire. When they reached 
the spot, hardly knowing what to do, 
since the village, like many others, was 
illy prepared for a conflagration, they 
saw a ladder placed against the sill of a 
bedroom window on the second floor. 
They saw a man breaking in the window 
with naked hands, without regard to the 
gashes caused by coming in contact with 
the sharp broken glass. 

It was Billy. Then in a moment after 
Billy entered the building through the 
window, and the villagers soon saw him 
reappear bearing Ruth in his arms, clad 
only in a blanket. Her arms were 
twined about his neck and her face was 
pressed closely to Billy’s. Slowly they 
descended the ladder amid the cheers 
and shouts of the villagers. 

There was a wedding at the Baldwins- 
ville parsonage next day and two long 
loving and long suffering souls were 
joined together for time and eternity. 
Ruth is housekeeper at Billy’s cottage, 
where the happy pair will remain until 
the big farm house is rebuilt. Thus does 
destiny plan for us more wisely than we 
poor, blundering mortals can plan for 
ourselves. 





Helpful to Fruit Growers. 

The fruit carrying trolley line fifteen 
miles long built in the vicinity of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., last summer that has 
been such a success will be extended this 
year. It runs through some of the best 
orchards of Berrien County. The packed 
fruit and vegetables are taken from 
packing houses and platforms built close 
to the rails in the orchards and gardens. 
The Fruit Express makes two trips dur- 
ing the late afternoon and evening and 
the electric cars run direct to the dock 
at Benton Harbor, and there the load is 
transferred to steamers bound for Chi- 
cago, or to freight cars by which they 
are distributed to different markets. 

Packages are billed on the farms and 
rated through to Chicago. The electric 
railway takes forty per cent. of the 
charges and the steamboat or railroad 
companies sixty. There are seven other 
fruit-carrying electric roads that are 
successful in the vicinity of St. Joseph. 
The advantage to the farmer in thus 
sending his stuff to the shipping point 
is that it costs less than to haul it by 
wagon. Many of the farmers carry the 
product of their trees direct from the 
tree to the packing platform or packing 
house. 

A few years ago the steamboat people 
established what was known as a “Fruit 
Schooner” system. A schooner was 
nothing more or less than a long coupled 
wagon with a platform top. There was 
a muslin or canvas canopy. These 
schooners could be driven along the or- 
chard roads and gather up the shipments 
of all the way from ten to twenty farm- 
ers and would haul them to the dock 
in Benton Harbor or St. Joseph. The 
freight was rated from the orchard. The 
schooner service in large measure has 
now been supplanted by the trolley line 
which makes two or more collections 
while the wagon made but one.—Farm- 
ing. 





We both walked slowly o’er the yellow 
grass, 
Beneath the sunset sky; 
And then he climbed the stile I did not 


pass, 
And there we said good-by. 

He — one moment; I leaned on the 

stile, 

And faced the hazy lane; 

But neither of us spoke, until we both 
Just said good-by again. 

And I went homeward to our quiet farm, 
And he went' on his way; 

And he has never crossed that field again, 
From that time to this day. 


“Hiram,” said Mrs. Kornkob, ‘‘did you 
get the canned peas and tomatoes when 
you was to town the other day?” 

“Yes, Mandy.” 

“An‘ the dried apples and prunes?” 

“Plenty of ’em.” 

“An’ the salt pork?” 

“Half a barrel of it.” 

“Then I reckon it’s about time to be- 
gin adyertisin’ for summer boarders, 
ain’t it?” 


I will recommend Green’s Fruit Grower 
whenever I have the opportunity to do 
so among my neighbors and friends. 
Some of these people do not take any 
farm or fruit paper. I do not see how 
they can get along without something of 
this kind.—Robert Swanton, Ohio. 











He darkens his own way who makes 
light of the troubles of others. 
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The Call of the Wild. 
In the springtime there comes stealing 
Over me a weary feeling. 
And I long to leave the city, with its 
rumbles and its roars; 
I possess an earnest longing 
To be where no men are thronging, 
To leave trouble far behind me—to be free 
and out of doors. 


But I linger where men hurry, 
And I toil along and worry 
Like the thousands of my brothers who 
lack strength to break away, 
And I look with deepest pity 
On those slaves that in the city 
Have so little to reward them and yet 
think that they must stay. 


There are rich men all around me 

Who have no such cares as hound me. 
And I wonder if they ever, noticing my 

foolishness. 

Speak of me as I am speaking 

Of those foolish ones who, seeking 
Daily pittances, are starving the 

souls that they possess? 
—S. E. Kiser, in Chicago ‘‘Record-Herald.” 


poor 





Clapp’s Favorite Pear. 

There is much diversity of opinion on 
the merits of Clapp’s Favorite pear. 
There are many warm advocates of in- 
cluding it in all collections of pears, and 
not a few who do not endorse it, says 
“Practical Farmer.” Those who oppose 
its planting do so on account of the rot- 
ting at the core, which occurs when the 
fruit hangs till fully ripe on the tree, 
and when seasons are wet at the time 
of its ripening. On the other hand, it 
is justly claimed by those who favor it 
that the tree itself is of clean, vigorous 
growth, with really handsome leaves, 
that its blossoms are large and shadowy, 
that it never misses a crop, always bear- 
ing a full one, and often such a heavy 
one that some have to be thinned out. 
Then, as to the fruit itself, it is very 
large, of handsome appearance, being 
often of a brilliant crimson on the sun- 
ny side, and in quality, juicy and of the 
best. That it does rot at the core is un- 
disputed, but this disqualification may 
be largely overcome by gathering the 
fruit before it is really ripe. Being a 
very early ripening pear, the fruit grow- 
ers here gather it in the first week of 
August, which is long before any other 
sort of any size is ripe. Doyenne d’Ete, 
Osband’s Summer and some others ripen 
as soon, but they are either small or of 
poor quality. It may be added that the 
tendency to rot when over ripe is not a 
serious defect in any early pear, whica 
it is expected will be used as soon as 
ripe. It would be in a late one. 

Note: I have marketed this pear for 
many years, and have no trouble with 
rotting at the core, as I pick the fruit 
before it is fully ripe. No pear should be 
left to ripen on the tree.—C. A. Green. 





Combating the Peach Borer. 

I have never yet seen any method prac- 
ticed that will keep the peach borer from 
getting into the tree to some extent at 
least, says “American Agriculturist.” 
From observation and practice I think 
the most successful method is to worm 
late in the fall when most of the worms 
can be caught before they have gotten 
under the bark and when the injury done 
is very little. If freezing weather pre- 
vents doing this in November or about 
December Ist, then worm in early spring. 
Remove the earth from around the trunk 
and it can soon be seen whether any 
borers are about by the deposit of wax 
and chips. If there is none and the bark 
is smooth no time need be lost in look- 
ing for the worms. 

If evidence of their presence exist, re- 
move the wax carefully, as the borer will 
sometimes be removed with it if it is 
young and has not eaten through the 
bark. If it has gotten under the bark go 
after it carefully with a sharp pointed, 
crooked iron on a handle and do no more 
injury to the tree than the borer would 
if allowed to remain. To insure a good 
job allow the tree to remain open several 
days, and then go over them again when 
any missed-can be easily detected. Then 
place a pint to a quart of ground to- 
bacco around the trunk according to the 
size of the tree. With the earth placed 
over it this will be a preventive for the 
next season. 

Some growers advocate washing the 
trunks in the spring to prevent the 
adults from laying their eggs thereon, 
but as the adults are coming out of their 
cocoons, winged and ready for flight from 
May to September it would take repeated 
application to be effective through the 
whole season. I believe it to be an ad- 
vantage to mound the earth around the 
trees several inches, as the worm can be 
gotten much more easily and will be kept 
from getting down among the roots 
where they can seldom be reached. 


Thére has been much loss from the borer 
in this section where orchardists have 
neglected to look after them. Especially 
is this true in young orchards. 


Cultivation of Bearing Apple Orchards. 


In rich lands, and in regions where 
there are not such dry late summer con- 
ditions the method of seeding down the 
apple orchard to grass and mowing the 
same to mulch the ground, which we 
hear some recommending in recent years, 
may give satisfaction. It is not suited 
however, to the orchard conditions found 
here as a general thing. Cultivation, 
and the use of fall and winter cover 
crops is much better, says York State 
Bulletin. 

Cultivation should be kept up in the 
average year throughout the growing 
season of trees. This means from the 
time in the spring the ground is dry 
enough to cultivate till the last of July, 
at least, and later if the conditions are 
dry. The summers here are long and 
cultivation should be continued a few 
weeks later than at the North, - When 
cultivation is neglected or stopped early, 
there is a tendency to early maturity of 
the shoots—shedding of the foliage and 
a second growth, 

One orchardist decided that he would 
take up cultivation after long neglect. 
He went into the orchard witn a two- 
horse plow and ran it eight to ten inches 
deep, tearing up large roots, This man 
is not an advocate of cultivation, but 
has gone back to the ‘“‘natural method,” 
and appears to believe that the less care 
one bestows upon apple orchards the 
better the success. However, his suc- 
cess would fall far short of satisfying 


Notes for Fruit Growers. 
By N. J. Shepard. 
Coal ashes are excellent around peach 
trees. 


Liquid manure is best applied 


weak 
and often, 


All kinds of small plants should be 
cultivated thoroughly. 


Coal ashes can be applied around the 
currant bushes to a good advantage, 


Do not crowd .n the garden; plants 
need an abundance of air, sunshine and 
rain, 


Piles of rubbish or stubbles afford 
harboring places for insects and are best 
destroyed by burning. 


It never injures a tree or vine to cut 
out the dead wood at any season of the 
year. 


Currants and gooseberries need an an- 
nual trimming to preserve the form as 
well as to remove useless wood. 


The most vigorous strawberry plants 
this season are the ones that will pro- 
duce the largest berries next spring. 


A liberal top dressing of wood ashes 
on an orchard that is beginning to fail 
will often give satisfactory results, 


Plants may be grown in comparatively 
small pots if watered occasionally with 














The above photograph is of notable interest since it is the only one I have ever seen of the Connecticut 


fruit farm leased by my friend and subscriber J. H 


Hale, who is known throughout the country as the 


peach king. He has one of the largest peach orchards in the country, located near Atlanta, Georgia, where 


the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower and his wife were once entertained as guests. 
He is the man in light ciothing, in the center of the group standing in the midst of a 

He used to tell me that when he arrived at the age of fifty years he would retire from 
Lately he reached the age of fifty years, and I wrote him asking if he had retired, knowing 
you that I would retire from business when I was fifty 


strawberry grower. 

field of strawberries. 
all business. 
well that he had not. His reply was, ‘“‘If I tol 
years old I didn’t know what I was talking about.” 


Mr. Hale isa noted 





the writer. His trees are in very feeble 
condition, many have died or are dying, 
and last year’s crop went mainly to the 
evaporator and vinegar works. 

If orchards in sod are giving satisfac- 
ory results it is best to “let well enough 
alone.”’ If not, then one should cast 
about for a means of putting the orchard 
in better condition. Cultivation will 
likely be a good move, in connection with 
the use of suitable fertilizers. It should 
be shallow, however, not over three or 
four inches deep. The object is not to 
stir the soil deeply, but to kill the grass 
which makes heavy drafts on the soil 
moisture. Once begun it should’ be 
continued regularly each year. The 
tendency is to encourage a deeper for- 
mation of feeding roots which helps the 
tree in going successfully through 
drouths, With the looser surface soil 
the feeding roots can run deeper and 
still get the supply of oxygen which 
roots need. To continue cultivation for 
a few years, then suddenly suspend it, 
is more or less serious obviously, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, ete. 
It is attended with a reduction in the 
supply of oxygen and probably the death 
of many feeding roots.—Ark. State Bul- 
letin. 


Western New York Orchards’ Peril. 

In a recent article on the difference be- 
tween the treatment of apple trees in 
Western New York and in Oregon, the 
Portland Oregonian says: ‘‘Residents of 
New York will some day buy their apples 
in Oregon.” The ground for this sinis- 
ter prediction is that Pacific coast ap- 
ple growers have adopted modern ideas 
as to horticulture. This is particularly 
true in the matter of cutting the trunk 
of a young tree back to within a few 
feet of the ground, thus assuring easy 
access to all points of the mature tree 
with a spraying nozzie. In Western 
New York the trees, in accordance with 
long usage, are permitted to grow to a 
considerable height, making spraying 
difficult. 








Paint the wounds made by cutting 
large limbs off fruit trees with any 
common paint and it will prevent the 
weather from cracking and injuring the 
tree around the wound. 


a weak solution of guano or sulphate of 
ammonia, 

Keep the ground around the blackberry 
bushes grubbed clean of shoots as they 
will be as bad as weeds, 

Applying a little water and often is a 
bad principle in watering plants, and 
should be avoided. If watering is need- 
ed water thoroughly. 

Usually with good treatment raspber- 
ries will be at their best in three years 
although they will bear some after the 
first year. 

If fine fruit is to be raised trimming 
must be done, and besides overbearing 
injures the tree, breaks it down and ex- 
hausts it. 

After straw .werries are well under way 
the weeds can be pulled out by hand as 
it is not usually advisable to cultivate 
until after fruiting. 

Trees about the house make it more 
home like and attractive and shield it 
from the cold winds of winter and the 
hot suns of summer. 

Well grown nursery trees are the most 
reliable as under the fostering care of 
the nuseryman they have from the be- 
ginning all the benefit of care and sun- 
shine. 

Neatness and tasty putting up the fruit 
so as to attract the attention of buyers 
pays well for all the extra labor and 
trouble in marketing it in this better 
condition.—Fruit Growers’ Journal. 

A Dakota man who has been trying 
to protect his trees from rabbits, says: 
Someone asks how to protect apple and 
plum trees from rabbits. The best plan 
I have ever tried is to take axle grease 
and rub the trees well with it. Use an 
old glove in applying the grease. Rab- 
bits or mice will not touch the _ trees 
after that, and insects will not bore into 
the trunk where the grease has been 
applied. The next summer the trunk 
will come out smooth and nice. It is 
cheap and easily applied. 





Why Instruct Fruit Growers. 

The question may naturally be asked, 
Why not leave the grower to his own de- 
vices, having once shown him proper 
methods? asks California Fruit Grower. 
Why should his difficulties and failures 
be made a matter of public concern more 
than those of the manufacturer or mer- 
chant? Why support experiment sta- 
tions and federal departments for the 
benefit of one industry more than anoth- 
er? Why should the fruit canner or 
transporter endeavor to stimulate and 
improve the production of the material 
which he handles more than the metal 
worker? These questions are readily an- 
swered. It is not the welfare of the in- 
dividual grower which induces the gov- 
ernment or the state or the fruit handler 
to endeavor to help or even force him 
to improve his product. It is because 
capital and energy alone will not insure 
success in agriculture; because the prod- 
ucts of the soil cannot be turned out 
methodically and automatically lixe thes: 
of the mine or factory; because the con- 
tinual conflict with or effort of adapta- 
tion to the forces of nature require a 
continual effort of specialized research 
and study which is quite beyond the 
province of the producer, and because 
upon the products of the soil depend all 
other industries and forms of govern- 
ment. These are the reasons why we 
concern ourselves with the question of 
how to put into practice the best teach- 
ings of agricultural science. 





Fruit Science in Practice. 

The reason why scientific discoveries 
and improved methods are not put into 
practice any more promptly or generally 
or successfully is largely due to the fact 
that those interested have no one at 
hand to instruct them and are not able 
themselves to carry out the matter just 
as it should be done, says R. E. Smith 
in California “Fruit Grower.” How- 
ever explicit directions may be given, 
a little discrepancy here end there or 
variation in conditions from the ordinary 
of seemingly no importance to the lay- 
man may nullify the whole effort in spite 
of the best intentions. The seemingly 
simple operation of spraying, for in- 
stance, combines the consideration of 
chemistry and plant pathology, and can- 
not be carried on successfully by Lard 
and fast rules without sume allowance 
for temporary or local conditions in 
which a knowledge of the above sciences 
would be most valuable. A still great- 
er drawback is the scarcity of labor 
whieh is calculated to carry out such 
work as this properly. The work is 
slighted, half done, important details 
omitted, and in similar ways made of 
no avail. And so, for both these rea- 
sons, lack of knowledge and lack of in- 
terest and good intention, our crops and 
products fall far short of what they 
might be and all concerned and the state 
itself are losers. 





Tree Protectors. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
A. C. S., Pierce Co., Wash. 


To quickly and easily make protect- 
ors for small nursery stock in chicken 
yards, take two hoops and nail lath or 
any bits of waste wood, about an inch 
and a half or so apart all the way 
round the hoops, having the. hoops eigh- 
teen inches more or less apart and the 
pickets pointed at the top so that the 
fowls will not want to fly on them. 

My husband thought of this plan, and 
it has answered so well that I hope many 
of the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
will try it. 

Overbearing.—If the orchard does have 
reasonable care and become a _ source 
of revenue to the owner, it has another 
peril. In good years the branches bend 
low in early summer with the weight 
of promising fruit, and the owner can- 
not bring himself to thin the crop for the 
sake of the tree. He props the weighted 
limbs with old boards and bits of rails 
only to find later in the season that the 
wind breaks down the branches or the 
fruit is too small to be of any use. He 
would be horrified at the sight of five 
or six straggling cornstalks in each hill, 
but apples are different—in his opinion. 








A bill has passed the legislature which 
provides that all apples, pears and 
peaches marketed under the name of 
New York state fruit shall be branded 
as such. This is all right, for no fruit 
should be sold for what it is not; but 
are there not other New York state 
fruits that are better than the same 
varieties grown in other states? The 
grapes of our inland lake district in 
Western New York are far superior to 
those which come from vineyards out- 
side of the state, and particularly those 
that come from the West. 





The only method some people have of 
raising the wind is by blowing up their 
neighbors. a 
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SMALL FRUIT DEPARTMEN 





The Best Fertilizer for Strawberries. 

The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower is 
frequently asked to name the best fer- 
tilizer for strawberries. Many people 
also desire to know the best fertilizer for 
apple, peach and pear ofchards, and the 
best fertilizer for vineyards, fields of 
raspberries and blackberries. My reply is 
that probably the average beginner in 
fruit growing gives too much thought 
to this question as to which is the best 
fertilizer for a certain class of fruit. My 
experience, extending over nearly a life- 
time is, that if the soil is sufficiently fer- 
tile to produce a good crop of corn, wheat 
or potatoes in an average season it will 
produce proportionately a good crop of 
strawberries, grapes, apples, pears and 
plums or other fruits providing its loca- 
tion is favorable for these fruits, and 
providing the soil is suitable for the dif- 
ferent fruits. In other words, the loca- 
tion, texture and mechanical condition of 
the soil is more important that the par- 
ticular kind of fertilizer applied. Then 
again the attention and cultivation, that 
is the thoughtful care, given to a plan- 
tation, an orchard or a vineyard is of 
greater importance than the considera- 
tion of any special fertilizer. 

But there is one class of fertilizer that 
is especially valuable for the various 
fruits, and that is potash; but most soils 
and particularly those having a mixture 
of clay, have sufficient potash to produce 
abunaani crops, therefore any fruit 
grower who has an abundant supply cf 
barnyard:-manure may feel confident that 
its judicious application ‘will give ample 
returns in all kinds of fruit culture. 

Anything that loosens up the soil leav- 
ing it in a crumbling conditicn after be- 
ing turned by the plow, fits the soil for 
fruit culture, hence the plowing under of 
clover sod prepares the soil for fruit cul- 
ture. Plowing under green crops of 
buckwheat or rye, or the plowing under 
of stable manure, causes a_ similar 
loosening and crumbling condition favor- 
able to fruit culture,- Professor J. L. 
Stone, in a late Cornell bulletin, advises 
for general crop purposes a fertilizer 
containing 3 per cent, of nitrogen, 8 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, and 7 per cent. 
of potash. He says that a good formula 
is made by mixing 1,200 pounds of dis- 
solved rock, 200 pounds of nitrate of ‘soda, 
300 pourds dried blood and 200 pounds 
muriate,of potash, in making one ton of 
fertilizer, 

There is a serious objection to applying 
stable manure to beds and plantations of 
strawberry plants for the reason that this 
manure is ever filled with the seeds of 
weeds and various grasses. Thus the ap- 
plying of manure to the surface of the 
soil, after planting the strawberries, is 
much like sowing seeds of grass and 
weeds broadcast over the plantation. If 
barnyard manure is to be used I recom- 
mend it to be applied to the soil and 
plowed under before planting a field of 
strawberries. If additional fertility is 
desired to be added to a field after plant- 
ing, I recommend commercial fertilizers, 


DOCTOR’S FOOD TALK 
Selection of Food One of the Most Impor- 
tant Acts in Life. 








A Mass. doctor says: “Our health and 
physical and mental happiness are so 
largely under our personal control that 
the proper selection of food should be, 
and is, one of the most important acts 
of life. 

“On this subject I may say that I know 
of no food equal in digestibility, and 
more powerful in point of nutriment, 
than the modern Grape-Nuts, four heap- 
ing teaspoons of which is sufficient for 
the cereal part of a meal, and experience 
demonstrates that the user is perfectly 
nourished from one meal ‘to another. 

“IT am convinced that the extensive and 
general use of high class foods of this. 
character would increase the term of 
human life, add to the sum total of h ~- 
piness and very considerably improve s- 
ciety in general. I am free to mention 
the food, for I personally know of its 
value.” 

Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes 
in arms, or adults. It is ready cooked, 
can be served instantly, either cold with 
cream, or with hot water or hot milk 
poured over. All sorts of puddings and 
fancy dishes can be made with Grape- 
Nuts. The food is concentrated and very 
economical, for four heaping teaspoons 
are sufficient for the cereal part of a 
meal. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” 


for the reason that they contain no weeds 
or grass seed. The ideal method of man- 
uring land preparatory to strawberry 
planting is to cover the land with fresh 
manure during the winter or spring, plow- 
ing this under and planting the field to 
potatoes, then following with strawberry 
planting the following spring. 





Small Fruits. 

Frequently two crops may be had on 
the same plot during the year, such as 
early peas followed by late cabbage, or 
turnips may follow onions; but the soil 
should be rich and well supplied with ma- 
nure or fertilizer. One advantage with a 
small garden is that during the dry sea- 
son some of the crops can be watered by 
the use of the hose or sprinkler. Inex- 
perienced persons should not expect com- 
plete success the first year, but there is 
nothing too difficult to learn, and the 
second year should prove satisfactory if 
the season does not become too dry. The 
principal small fruits are blackberries, 
strawberries and raspberries, but goose- 
berries, currants and grapes are also in- 
cluded. The most profitable fruits are 
those that receive attention during the 
entire year. The strawberry will thrive 
and bear well with but little cultivation 
on some soils, and often receives no care 
after the plants have been set out, other 
than to run the cultivator down the 
rows once or twice, but it will pay well 
for any extra labor that may be ap- 
plied, however. The largest berries are 
grown from plants in single stools, but 
thevlargest yields are obtained from the 
matted row system. The first essential 
is to get the young plants in the ground 
as soon as possible, so as to afford them 
an opportunity to grow and make head- 
way before the dry season comes. on. 
High winds and a dry soil will make 
guick work of young plants. The rows 
should be just wide enough apart to ad- 
mit of the use of the horse hoe, and the 
ground should be kept very loose around 
the plants in order to guard against 
drought as much as possible. 





Experience in Strawberry Growing. 

Editor Green’; Fruit Grower.—I have 
been growing strawberries for twenty- 
five years, and;consider the strawberry 
one of the greatest fruits God ever made. 
Strawberry growing has been my hobby. 
I have tested 122 different varieties. Since 
every variety is influenced by the soil 
and locality where it is grown, many of 
these varieties were discarded as of little 
value with me. I retained six varieties 
as valuable on my soil. My object has 
been to excel all competitors in size of 
berry and vield. I have succeeded, and 
now my berries are sold at once when 
put upon the market dt fancy prices. 

The ways of some fruit growers are 
dark and strange to honest men, and not 
proper for any person to follow. I study 
each variety of strawberry, carefully not- 
ing all its good characteristics and its 
weak points. I claim to be able to dis- 
cover a prolific berry by its leaf, and to 
decide whether it is a dark or light red 
berry, whether it is seedy or whether 
it is an early or late variety. The under 
side of the strawberry leaf is a school 
in itself for any fruit grower. I find as 
many textures to a leaf as there are to 
manufactured cotton fabrics. What is 
more interesting than to go out after a 
warm rain and pick specimens of the dif- 
ferent varieties smelling of each separ- 
ately? I find each kind has an aroma 
peculiar to itself. 

The best and most prolific strawberry 
was the Triomphe de Gand, but different 
growers have different favorites. I suc- 
ceeded well with Glen Mary—she is a 
beauty. ‘The Bubach has succeeded well 
with me, the fruit being large and fine. 
Parker Earl has done well with me, and 
sold well on account of its color. The 
Jessie is large and a good fertilizer for 
pistilate varieties, but frost sometimes 
ruins the Jessie crop. Bederwood is a 
good early cropper here, but poorly col- 
ored. 

My last addition was the Corsican, 
which is a good large berry, and a good 
yielder, but my ground is too rich for it. 
The vines were nearly knee deep they 
grew so vigorovsly. This is too much 
vigor for productiveness. The foregoing 
is my experience in Iowa; since I have 
been iv Missouri I have grown no such 
berries 2s while in Iowa. They grow 
lots of strawberries, but they are not 
very large. The soil is poor and gravelly, 
but I will try other varieties this fall, 
and will manure the ground, getting it in 
good condition this summer, and next 
season I will plant the larger varieties 
that I have been so successful with in 
Iowa. ‘They may not succeed so well 
here, but nothing risked nothing gained. 

We have had two hard freezes the last 
three nights, April 15th, and I fear 
strawberries are seriously injured as well 
as beans, potatoes and other garden 
truck.—C. S. Alvord, Missouri. 


My Strawberry Beds. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


I take great delight in the strawberry 
beds in my garden designed to supply 
strawberries for my own table. I have 
Started this morning, May ist, to hoe 
and weed these strawberries for the first 
time. Much labor is saved by removing 
the grass and weeds as early as possible, 
before they have taken deep root, and 
while the grourd is so loose and moist 
that they may be uprooted easily. Spears 
of timothy grass appear in the new beds 
planted last year and kept so clean ail 
season, and some perennial weeds. 

I do not expect to keep out all the 
weeds and-grass from the old strawberry 
bed that has borne fruit for two years, 
but, I went over these rows with the hoe 
and cut out the most prominent weeds 
but there will be much grass ieft there 
among the plants and considerable chick- 
weed. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there will be weeds and grass in this old 
bed, I shall get much nice fruit there. 

I have found chickweed the most an- 
noying of all weeds among the straw- 
berry. It thrives best in partial shade 
and in moist seasons and on very fertile 
ground. It first appears as a tiny shoot, 
but it gradually spreads, each plant 
taking root, until a space as large as a 
washtub may be covered with a solid 
mass of chickweed. My only hope is to 
destroy is as soon as it appears. If it 
gets into the old matted rows that have 
borne fruit for two years, the case is 
hopeless. 

I am careful in removing the strawy 
mulch from the rows as protection as 
soon as severe freezing is over in the 
spring. Strawberry growers are often 
advised to leave this mulch on the rows 
without explaining the loss that may oc- 
cur if the strawberries are forced to 
throw up their leaves through the strawy 
mulch. If the strawy mulch is left on the 
soil, it must be left between the rows. 

Therefore, on the whole, I would re- 
commend removing it entirely. At 
Green’s Fruit Farm one season*I met 
with considerable loss by leaving a 
strawy mulch on a large plantation. The 
straw was spread over the entire surface, 
By loosening the’ straw a little over the 
beds, I thought it would be advisable to 
leave all of the straw or nearly all of it 
laying during the winter, but this strawy 
mulch seemed to retard the growth o 
the plants, keeping the ground cold and 
clammy. The strawberry plants did not 
make a vigorous growth, although the 
ground was rich and the crop of fruit 
was very small. I conclude, therefore, 
that the strawberry thrives best with 
clean culture and without a _strawy 
mulch. The only advantage of having 
straw on the strawberry beds is to pre- 
vent the plants from becoming sandy, 
as they will when heavy rains fall, 
spattering the mud upon them. But, 
you will get some sandy berries in any 
event, 


Strawberry Fertilizers. 


With favorable conditions strawberries 
grow fast, soon blossom, and rapidly de- 
velop their fruit, thus requiring in a short 
time relatively large amounts of imme- 
diately available nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash, and these elements 
must>be in the soil in abundance to meet 
this demand if the best results are to be 
obtained, says “Indiana Farmer.” 

Well-rotted barnyard manure is the 
fertilizer most generally used and recom- 
mended by the experiment stations for 
strawberries. It should never be used 
fresh. If not well rotted, it is generally 
foul with weed seeds and fungus dis- 
eases, and conduces to a rank growth of 
vine and fruit of poor quality. From 50 
to 100 bushels per acre of unleached 
ashes are recommended. 

In some localities the high cost of barn- 
yard manure is an argument against 
its use, and where the soil can be sup- 
plied with humus from other sources as 
by turning under green manure crops, 
like clover and cowpeas, commercial fer- 
tilizers are profitably used. At the Mary- 
land station a carload of stable manure 
costing $31 was tried in comparison with 
commercial fertilizers costing but $7, with 
the advantage of growth of vines and 
early maturity of fruit decidedly in favor 
of the commercial mixture. ~ 

Where barnyard manure is not avail- 
able, or its high cost makes its use un- 
wise, ashes and ground bone may be used 
to supplement green manuring. The 
green crops should be plowed under in 
the fall, and the bone and ashes applied 
broadcast in the spring, and lightly har- 
rowed in. This plan has given quite 
general satisfaction among strawberry 
growers. 


0. 
0 


Green’s Fruit Grower seems to improve 
every year. I began taking it fifteen 
years ago, and thought it was of great 
value then, but it is much better now. 
—Jacob Barth, Illinois. 
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Help the Horse 5 
No article is more useful ahi\ 

about the stable than Mica . 

Axle Grease. Put a little on 

the spindles before you 2 

up”—it will help the horse, and 

bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears weli—better than any 

Other grease. Coats the axle 

with a hard, smooth surface of 

powdered mica which reduces 

friction. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 








Cutaway Tools for Large Hay Crops 


CLARK’S at. Reversible 









Cuts a track 5 feet wide, one foot deep. Will plow a 
new cut forest. His double action Cutaway Harrow keeps 
land true, moves 1,800 tons of earth, cuts 30 acres a day. 


ointed pole takes all weight off horses and keeps their 
eels away from the disks. 
His Rev. Disk Plow cuts a 
furrow 5 to 10 inches deep, 14 
inches wide. All CLARK’S 
machines will kill witch- 
rass, wild mustard, charlock, 
hardhack, sunflower, milk- 
weed, thistle, or any foul 
plant. Send for circulars. 


Cihinins Harrow Co., 19 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
IVE-ACRE 


RUIT AND POULTRY 
ARMS $100 


$5 DOWN. $5 MONTHLY. 
Only 17 miles from Atlantic City and right in a locality 
where people are making big success raising fruit, ber- 
ries, vegetables, poultry and squabs and enjoying inde- 
pendence. So may you, Fertile soil, pure water, good 
roads. Mild climate means early in market for fancy 
prices. Two main line railroads, tine shipping facilities 
to Atlantic City, Philadelphia and New York markets. 
Large town, all conveniences, nearby. Title perfect 
and guaranteed. Write for free illustrated booklet. 
DANIEL FRAZIER CO., 
731 BAILEY BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ERRY GROWERS who use our ‘*Pickers’ 
Tally Tickets’’ save time and trouble: sam- 
ples Free. Thompson, The Printer, R-8,Oswego,N.Y 


AKE MONEY CANNING FRUIT, 


for others. They’ll pay high cash prices. 
Send for free, money-making catalog. 
Tells al. about costs and profits made 

















give us acent until 
you are satisfied. Bushel crates 
—~ economically yourcrop of 


nD S—no cash in 
SY advance. Book free. 

Co., Box 11, 

Geneva, Qhio. 
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Things I Would Not Be. 
Uno-Hoo. 
I would not be a barnyard hen, 
To scratch and peck and scratch again, 
And lay my eggs for selfish men, 
Nor cackle-ate on what I'd layed 
And loaf around in sun or shade,— 
You see that’s not the way I’m made! 
I would not wish to “sit and sit,” 
For forty days or nearly it;— 
I’d never know just when to quit! 
I would not care to strut around 
And count the chicks that I had found 
And scratch for them all o’er the ground. 
Nor would I care for Biddy’s share 
Of poet’s praise and fame so fair, 
That is a hen’s—most everywhere;— 
Oh, no, I would not be a hen 
For anything that’s known to men, 
I'd rather be a “rooster’’—then!!! 
—“Progress.” 


Selling Eggs and Dressed Poultry in the 
Home Market. 
D. B. Keiser asks Green’s 
Fruit Grower if we can sug- 
gest some distant market 
where eggs and dressed poul- 
l try can be shipped and a 
ready market found. He lives six miles 
from the nearest railroad. 

Reply—Fresh eggs and dressed poultry 
are among the most saleable products. 
A suitable season should be chosen for 
shipping poultry. A beginner should 
never ship dressed poultry in warm 
weather, but I advise all of my readers 
to find a home market for all products, 
whether poultry or fruit, or farm corps. 
There are hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who make the mistake of seeking a 
distant market for their eggs, poultry 
and fruits, seemingly not knowing that 
there is a home market near the place 
where they live. The advantage of sell- 
ing near home is that you are building 
up a market which will increase each 
year and that you save express charges 
and the expense of packages and pack- 
ing and the commissions of the commis- 
sion house to whom they are addressed. 
Further than this commission houses are 
not all honest and do not give correct re- 
ports of sales. Even though you have 
to drive twelve miles or twenty-five 
miles I advise you to seek for a home 
market for your products. 

Remember that nearly all of the small 
and large fruits grown at Green’s fruit 
farm during the past twenty-six years 
have been sold to the neighboring vil- 
lagers and farmers. Green’s fruit farm 
is located twelve miles from Rochester. 
We seldom send fruit to Rochester, since 
our rural market pays us better prices. 
Sometimes the further you are from the 
city markets the better prices you can 
set for dressed poultry, eggs and fruits. 
My friend is selling eggs and dressed 
poultry in the Adirondack mountains at 
far higher prices than could be secured 
for the same products in the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia or Boston. 








Setting Hens. 

Before dark we select what hens we 
wish to set; put the eggs in the nests, 
thirteen to ea2ch nen, says Indiana 
“Farmer.” After it is quite dark we 
carry the hens quietly and easily and 
place them on the eggs, and they gener- 
ally set all right; sometimes we find one 
that is obstinate; that one is turned out 
and we try another. By this method 
you can have the sitting hens all in one 
building away from the laying hens; feed 
and water can be set in and they can eat 
when they wisn to. We do not feed any- 
thing but corn to a sitting hen. If 
sloppy food, or even other grain, is fed 
it is apt to produce looseness of the bow- 
els and the eggs will be soiled. 

It doesn’t pay to set one hen at a time, 
for if she should hatch only a few chicks, 
she would be giving them the same care 
and time she might have given several 
more. Early in the season we set tws 
hens at a time, and give beth hatches 
to one hen, but when the weather gets 
warmer, you may give one hen three 
hatches. 

Sometimes when they come off the nest 
for food and water they will exchange 
nests; do not allow this, for a change 
of hens on the nest may do a great deal 
of damage to the hatch. 

The nest boxes should be very low so 
when the hen goes on the nest she need 
not jump on the eggs and break thei. 

While the hens are off, examine all the 
eggs. If one has been broken and the 
others are smeared they must be washed. 
Use warm water and a woolen cloth. 
Wipe and handle very gently. Use in- 
sect powder, tobacco leaves or camphor 
balls freely in the nests, but do not put 

any grease about the hens. The eggs will 
not hatch if grease gets on them. 


Poultry Pointers. 


Keep poultry houses clean and orderly. 
Remember that neatness in the poultry ment at the Ontario experiment farm at 


yard pays in dollars and cents. 


The sitting hen does not get fat, but sne hatched chicks as follows: 


serves a useful purpose all the same. 


Salt butter given early in the day, be- cubators and set hens during the sum- 
fore other food, will cure as well as pre- mer months. 


vent gapes. 


Geese and turkeys require plenty of least, and after careful consideration of 
range, and ordinarily they will not pay Our conditions we decided to use only 


unless this can be provided. 


A pound of poultry can be grown at ing ground a twenty-acre corn field and 
less cost than a pound of beef, and is 


worth more, 

Never wash eggs that are to be set. 
The shells are very porous and will ab- 
sorb sufficient water to spoil them. 

As soon as the young turkeys are rea- 
sonably well feathered, one of the best 
places for them is in the orchard. 

Feed your poultry on raw onions, chop- 
ped fine, mixed with other feed, once a 
week. It is better than a dozen cures 
for cholera. 

Many young ladies who are seeking 
situations as clerks, teachers or sales- 
ladies, can find more profitable and 
healthy employment in raising poultry. 

Sour milk and butter milk are excellent 
food for all kinds of poultry, especiaily 
turkeys, ducks and geese. When thick- 
ened with shorts, bran or meal, it is a 
very nourishing diet for young fowls. 

Give the boys and girls an interest in 
the poultry yard. Let them have a share 
of the profits, to clothe themselves with. 
It will teach them self-reliance, busi- 
ness methods and prove a powerful in- 
centive in keeping them at home. 

It is no easier to keep poultry than 
any other stock, as labor and proper 
management must be used to meet suc- 
cess. Less capital may be required 
with poultry, but it must be judiciously 
expended, or a loss can result as easily 
as from any other source. Experience 
is of more value than capital in poultry 
raising. 

The food left over on the ground after 
feeding your poultry ferments and de- 
composes in a very short time on a warm 
day, and it therefore becomes one of 
the main sources of gapes in ehickens 
and cholera in fowls. Filth in the sum- 
mier season should never be allowed. It 
is well to do away with troughs en- 
tirely, feeding only whole grains and 
scattering the food as much as possible. 

In my experience I have never known a 
flock of Barred Rocks to lay a white 
egg, though I have occasionally.seen an 
individual case. It may possibly have 
been caused by introducing new blood’ 
in the flock. HE it is caused by the above, 
I know of no remedy except to breed it 
out by selection. If this is not the case 
I would get them back to natural condi- 
tions, free range, etc. However, one of 
the early Barred Rock breeders, Mr. 
Rudd, of Boston, states that originally 
the Barred Rocks laid a white egg. Pos- 
sibly this may be a case of reverting to 
the original type.——George Howard, jr. 

If there is any question as to the fresh- 
ness of eggs, it can be determined by 2 
method which is simplicity itself, which 
was brought out in Germany a year or 
two ago. It is based on the fact that the 
air chamber in the flat end of the egg in- 
creases with age. If an egg is placed in 

a saturated solution of common salt it 
will show an increasing inclination to 
float with the long axis vertical and the 
degree of indication determines its age. 
It is stated a perfectly fresh egg lies in 
a horizontal position at the bottom of a 
vessel. An egg from three to five days 
old forms an angle of 20 degrees, while 
at the age of a week the angle has in- 
creased to 45 degrees, and at two weeks 
to 60 degrees. In another week the angle 
has increased to 75 degrees, while when 
a month old an egg floats vertically upon 
the pointed end. 





Give the Fowls Plenty of Food.—Never 
feed al] corn or cornmeal, but feed all 
the fowls will eat to both old and young, 
the year round of suitable food. I have 
no faith in the theory, says an expert in 
an exchange, that lean pullets will lay 
more eggs than fat ones.- For laying 
hens, give morning and noon a feed of 
two parts cornmeal, three parts wheat 
middlings and four parts wheat bran; 
add a little salt, mix with hot water, feed 
warm in cold weather. Give green food, 
especially ‘in winter, chopped apples, on- 
ions, beets, carrots, etc., mixed with the 
warm mash, adding a little meat, lard or 
suet scraps, three times a week. Keep 
a cabbage hung in the henhouse within 
reach of the fowls, give warm water two 
or three times a day in winter, feed 
wheat or corn at night. Keep ground 
bone, oyster shells, broken crockery and 
charcoal where young and old can have 
access to them the year round and my 
experience for it—if your henhouse is 
reasonably warm—you will have winter 
layers. 

It’s often a matter of an hour when a 
woman says “Wait a minute.” 





Rearing Late Chicks. 
The manager of the poultry depart- 


Guelph, gives his experience with late 
For experimental purposes we ran in- 


The chickens so hatched 
we wished to raise for two weeks at 


hens as brooders. We selected as a rear- 
used the hopper system of feeding. The 
corn field was considerable distance 
from the plant and no water was nearby, 
hence we made no pretense to water /the 
chicks. I would not at present advocate 
not watering chicks, but I mention this 
fact in connection with the conditions 
under which the chicks were raised. The 
plan adopted was somewhat as follows: 
The broody hens were given chicks after 
dark. They were usually allowed t 
hatch two or three chickens previous to 
getting those from the machine. 

When eight weeks old the chicks in 
the corn field weighed two pounds each. 
while those in old ground weighed 10.6 
cunces each. The weights given were 
nearly the same for all lots so raised. 
We did not weigh every lot, but did 
weigh several with practically the same 
results. When four months old the cock- 
erels raised in the corn field weighed 
five pourds each without food in the 
crop. The birds were not moved until 
the corn was cut and the field plowed, 
or about November list. The large cock- 
erels were then crate fed. While in the 
field there were two snowstorms, one of 
which left the ground covered for nearly 
two days. 

I consider to grow the best chickens 
with the least trouble that a cultivated 
hoe crop and hopper feeding are worthy 
of serious consideration. 

The chicks when running in the field 
refused to eat ,beef scrap at the com- 
mnencement and none was offered later. 

One hen laid in twenty days after be- 
ing put out with chicks. Nearly all the 
hens laid in reasonable time and their 
plumage was glossy. 
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Trap Nests. 

In the Farm Stock Journal of May 8th 
Wwe gave some practical information on 
poultry house construction, contained in 
a Cornell bulletin by James E. Rice and 
R. C. Lawry. A trap nest simple in con- 
struction and easy of operation is de- 
scribed in the bulletin, the plan and di- 
mensions of which are also given by 
which any person desiring to make the 
nest can do so. It is not patented, and 
is presented to the public as a contri- 
bution from the Department of Poultry 
Husbandry of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

A Schoolboy’s Composition on the 
Crow and Rooster.—I sometimes think 
i’d rather crow and be a rcoster, than 
to roost and be a crow. But I dunno, 
A rooster he can roost also, which don’t 
seem fair when crows can’t crow, which 
may help some. Still, I dunno. Crows 
should be glad of one thing, though, no- 
body thinks of eating crow, while roost- 
ers, they are good enough tor anyone, un- 
less they’re tough. There’s lots of tough 
old roosters, though; and amyway, a 
crow can’t crow, so mebbe roosters stand 
more show, it looks that way. But I 
dunno. 








Experiments made in New York show 
complete infection of undrawn poultry 
occurs within four and one-half days 
after killing.—‘‘Collier’s Weekly.” 





Mrs. Henpeck—You acted like a fool 
when you proposed to me. 
Henpeck—That wasn’t acting my dear. 





“Are you going away for the summer?” 
“I guess I’ll have to. Summer doesn't 
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never berem 2 

Save the harness, 
expense, prevent accidents by using 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


Nourishes the leather and keeps it 
soft and strong. Preserves the grain- 
fibre. Makes Sey eo pa against all 
weathers, Gives best tanner’s finish. 


Boston Coach Axle Oil 


smoothes the way to wheel- 
action. Better and cheaper than 
castor oil. Will not gum or corrode. 
Lightens the load—eases the. road, 
Sold every where—All Sizes. 
MADE BY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Incorporated 
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Tobacco Inexpensive 
Soap 


INSECTS 


Destroys cabbage-, squash-and potato-bugs. 
owinne teen lee, ay fly, [ meaety, bug, red 
, meng Sure deat! 1 plant 
id out-o: sohdoum. @ 
— shrubs, Hatt tress and vines. Pro- 
juxuriant roses if ae are sprayed 
liberally before blooming-ti 


3-0z. Cake makes 144 ¢ gallons prepared 
aor 13 cents 10 cents. Mailed, postpaid, 
r 13 cen 
8=-0z. Cake a got prepared solu- 
tion. = cents. ailed, postpaid, for 


28 cen 
10-Ib. Cake makes 80 gallons prepared 

solution. By Express, $3.00. 

Free with every order, ‘‘The Window Gar- 
den,” a booklet by Eben E. Rexford, giving 
valuable information on the cultivation of 
plants and the extermination of insects. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 

INO. 28.—Whitewash your poultry 

houses and stables rapidly. Kills 

ice. Spraying trees kills San Jose 

Scale. Double action pump. Sprays 

o ft. high. Brass extension rod, 

brass nozzles, ball valves. All brass, 

3; Galvanized Iron, $2.50. Cash 


$3 
with order. sa epee Agents 
wanted. co., 
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HOW TO GET RID OF THEM 
simply exte 







A Wonderful, 
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bay: 4 on your so hens, no lice 
el 00 oz. $1. 
$907 Pocke t Book “ ointers” free. 


0. K. STOCK FOOD CO., 
686 Monon Bldg. er Chicago: 


ToOls FOR GAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








Eggs, Pigeons, Dogs, Ferrets, 
ora Goa ares, Monkeys, etc.. list free. 
sc. Book 10c, J, A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa, 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ith: 
Renae DON'T 
c= _ — satisfied 


{ h i IM = O NOT NOT BUY i= red anyone 
H, ive our latest 
mY art 6 stiaioee learned oe every kind 3 


new offers. 
is 

Sig ONE CENT 3 mt wae 
thing willbe ent you free Postpaid by 
return mail. You will get luablein- 
‘formation. it ee 

TIRES oOaster-Brakes. 

i half usual prices, 


MEAD OYCLE co. Dept. L-49 CHICAGO 


Do You Want Reliable Information 
About the Southwest ? 


If you are looking for a better location we will give you 
reliable information about any locality—price of land, 
crops best suited toit, in fact any information you want 
before locating. We have no land to sell and will give dis- 
interested information to any one seeking a better location. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC IMMIGRATION BUREAU, 
1709 Missouri Pacific Bldg, St. Louis, Mo. 


TO FINISH FLOORS & FURNITURE 


Use only Floor-Shine Enamel Colors, Oak, Cherry, 

Mahogany, Walnut, or Transparent. Booklet Col: 

= by: and List of Dealers free, or send 10c. (to 
y po stage) ane receive trial can by mail, enough 

on chair or table, e 

Address, Floor-Shine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


9 Tee, Poultry, 
60 Page 





























At this season 
of the year far- 
mers should look 
well to the care 
of their best 
friend, the horse. 
See that the col- 
lar of the harness 
fits properly, also 
see if there are 
any sore spots on 
the shoulders. 
Should there be 
any you will find. 
several valuable 
Preparations ad- 
vertised in this is- 





show any signs of coming to me.” 





sue of this paper. 
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The Poultry Business. 

As I have taken care of poultry 
for sixteen years, I wish to give a few 
hints to those who might be about to 
begin the business, says “The Tribunc 
Farmer.” For years I kept account of all 
expenses and receipts, and I know that 
poultry raising pays. I would advise the 
beginner to start with not more than 
forty or fifty fowls, and to keep more 
after she has had seme experience. If 
one wishes to raise chickens for sale, 
I think the Plymouth Rocks are good, as 
the chicks can be made to weigh two 
pounds much sooner than some other 
kinds. The best time to sell early chicks, 
I think, is as soon as they weigh a pound 
and three-quarters or two pounds. If 
eggs are ‘wanted mostly, the Leghorns 
are a good kind. 

As to setting hens, I have nests made 
in rows, one above another, with cleats 
nailed on nests, so a board can be slipped 
through the cleais, to close the nest. The 
idea is not so much to keep the setters 
on as to keep the layers out, as they 
sometimes drive the setters off, and eggs 
are broken in operation. When setting 
hens early in the season line the nests 
with paper, to keep heat in and cold out. 
If possibie, set hens in the nests in which 
they are to set. Otherwise they will 
have to be caught and put on their nests 
after being off for food.: 

After hens have been setting a day, I 
always open their’nests at night, just be- 
fore feeding the other hens, letting all 
the setters come off that will, and taking 
off ali that do not want to come off. If 
any eggs are broken in the setters’ nests, 
I wash any that are soiled in warm wat- 
er. Be sure to shut the doors of nests 
after the setters go on. Always keep 
gocd water and dusting places where the 
fowls can find them. Eggs just laid and 
not allowed to become cold, will hatch 
a day sooner than will cold eggs. I pre- 
fer the hen to the incubator. Unless ons 
understands perfectly how to run the in- 
cubator thcre is much loss. I think also 
that the hen is a better mother than the 
brooder, as she can roam around with 
the chicks, find bugs and worms and 
fight away cats, dogs, rats and weasels. 

For gapes, open the mouth of the chick 


and drop one or two drops of turpentine. 


in the back side of its throat. 


Where Poultry Raising Fails. 

A personal inspection of a dozen or 
two of poultry houses on small home- 
steads in the rural towns near Washing- 
ton shows why a number of the amateur 
poultry-keepers have given up that 
branch of agricuiture as a dismal failure. 
A human being would hardly expect to 
live and thrive under filthy conditions, 
and there is no reason why poultry should 
be expected to do more than ordinary 
people. Yet this seems to be the rule 
and not the exception in the small home 
plot where each householder tries to steal 
in a few spare moments in earning for 
rimself something from the soil. 

These poultry-houses are in an ill-kept, 
filthy condition, with whitewash on the 
walls four or five years old, cobwebs in 
every corner, and, above all, no light, 
except from the single doorway, which, 
of course, in winter time remains shut for 
the greater part of the day. One poultry 
house visited in this particular was 2 
very good sample of this bad practice. 
This house was located in a thickly wood- 








CLEVER DOCTOR 


Cured a 20 Years Trouble Without Any 
Medicine. 





A wise Ind. physician cured a 20-years 
stomach disease without any medicine 
as his patient tells: ‘ 

“TI had stomach trouble for 20 years, 
tried doctors’ medicines, patent medi- 
cines and all simple remedies suggested 
by my friends, but grew worse all the 
time. 

“Finally, a doctor who is the most 
prominent physician in this part of the 
State told me medicine would do me no 
good, only irritate my stomach and make 
it worse—that I must look to diet and 
quit drinking coffee. 

“T cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking 
Coffee!’ why, ‘What will I drink?’ 

“Try Postum,’” said the doctor, ‘I 
drink it, and you wil! like it wnen it is 
made according to directions, and served 
with cream, for it is delicious, and has 
none of the bad effects coffee has.’ 

“Well, that was over two years ago and 
I am still drinking Postum. My stomach 
is right again and I know Doctor hit the 
nail on the head when he decided coffee 
was the cause of all my trouble. I only 
wish I had quit it years ago and drank 
Postum in its place.” 

Never too late to mend. Ten day’s 
trial of Postum in place of coffee works 
wonders. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Read the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. Physicians 
call it ‘“‘A little health classic.” 


ed piot, with no chance of sunlignt ever 
streaming in. On acccunt of the sloping 
condition of the site, the house was built 
up a little off the ground, but, never- 
theless, under it ran a tiny brooklet, 
which, of course would be swelled beyond 
its natural size during the heavy winter 
rains. Thus dampness could easily pene- 
trate into the house and cause pneumonia 
and diarrhoea among the flock. In ad- 
dition, the house faced the north and 
east, exposed to the chilling and damp 
winds of winter, instead of having a 
cheery, bright outlook to the south and 
west, 

If one warts to succeed in poultry rais- 
ing, common sense should be the law by 
which one should judge of the best prac- 
tices. Cleanliness above all is probably 
the key to the whole situation. Of course, 
there must be 1 rational diet, and the 
chickens should be allowed to have ample 
exercise. In the summer time they use 
the poultry house but little, but the great 
problem of raising the fowls comes up 
in the winter, and their ailments may be 
ascribed probably more to the housing 
conditions than to any other single fact. 





Hens Protecting the Orchards. 

Poultry should be made to do service 
in protecting the trees in orchards, says 
“Farm and Fireside.” The plum is at- 
tacked by the curculio when the fruiting 
season begins, and the peach is injured 
by the borer, the consequence being that 
close attention is required. Where there 
are small yards in which poultry may be 
confined, both the plum and peach trees 
are less liable to attack, as the fowls 
are kept near the trees, and are conse- 
quently around them. The moths or 
millers that invariably lay the eggs on 
the fruit trees instinctively avoid dan- 
ger, and will not readily deposit their 
eggs on trees in small poultry yards as 
when the birds are not in them or have 
more liberty. The jarring of the plum 
tree causes the curculio to fall, and the 
fowls are ready to destroy anything tha: 
comes within their reach. While the 
plan may not give absolute protection, 
yet it will save trees and prevent con- 
siderable injury to the fruit. There is 
no reason why the orchard should noz be 
made to do double duty. A flock of fowls, 
if given the liberty of a large orchard, 
should produce eggs at a minimum cost, 
and it is possible that the quality and 
quantity of the fruit will be greatly in- 
creased. The scale insect must be 
fought with other means, generally 
spraying, but the hens will destroy thou- 
sands of bugs and worms that are cap- 
able of inflicting much damage in an or- 
chard. 





Milk Makes Eggs. 

Two tests are reported from the West 
Virginia station of the value of skim- 
milk compared with water for wetting a 
feed mash. In the first test, which cov- 
ered 122 days, twenty-two hens fed skim- 
milk laid 1,244 eggs, as compared with 
996 eggs laid by the twenty-two hens 
fed mash wet with water. 

In the first period of the second test 
sixty hens fed the skimmilk ration laid 
862 eggs in thirty-seven days, as com- 
pared with 632 eggs laid by a similar lot 
fed no skimmilk. In the second period 
which covered fifty-six days, the rations 
were reversed. The chickens fed skim- 
milk laid 1,220 eggs, as compared with 
978 in the case of the lot fed no skim- 
milk. In every case the pens contained 
one cock to ten hens. In both exneri- 
ments more eggs were produced when 
skimmilk was substituted for water for 
moistening the mash. 

Under the conditions prevailing in these 
experiments, and with eggs selling for 
twenty or twenty-five cents per dozen, 
the skimmilk used for moistening the 
mash had a feeding value of from 11-2 
to two cents per quart. In these trials 
802 quarts of skimmilk were fed, result- 
ing in an increase in the egg production 
of 702 eggs, or almost an extra egg for 
each quart used. 





Big Fresh Eggs. 

Although at first glance it would seem 
that the farmer who has large eggs to 
sell loses in the operation of selling by 
the dozen instead of by weight, yet the 
regular producer of large and fresh eggs 
can always secure a fancy price for his 
product, his reputation once becoming 
established. Any farmer having a blocd- 
ed stock—which by the way need stand 
him only the cost of a good cock each 
year--can secure from one to three cents 
extra per dozen for his eggs, if he is in 
a position to market them himself. Some 
people in the large cities scarcely know 
the flavor of a really fresh egg. 


0 


Americans are drinking less tea and 
more coffee. The importation of coffee 
in 1896, less the quantity exported, ag- 
gregated 804,692,275 pounds, as compared 
with 843,652,918 pounds in 1906. There 
were 10,270,376 pounds less of tea imported 
in 1906 than in 1896. 





How They Handle Hen Manure. 

I practice throwing the manure out on 
orchards and garden as soon as it is 
made, and think this is as good a way as 
any, though I believe it could be kept 
in good conditiom by mixing one part hen 
manure to one part dry earth, keeping 
same under cover, so rain or snow could 
not get to it. This mixture could be 
easily handled when the desired time 
came for hauling and spreading, and I 
think handling it in this way would be 
found satisfactory.—E. F. Kean, New 
York. 

The problem of the best way-to use 
hen manure to obtain the best results 
seems varied. I have obtained the best 
results by keeping the droppings under 
cover and mixing with dry land plaster 
as fast as cleaned from the roost, using 
care to mix a sufficient amcunt to ab- 
sorb all moisture, each time leaving a 
thin covering of plaster over the top. 
Care is used when it gets warm in the 
spring to watch the mixture and not let 
it heat. If at any time it looks as 
though it was heating at once shovel it 
over and mix in more plaster.—W. G. 
Mosher, in ‘Rural New Yorker.” 


How to Catch Hawks. 

Set a pole three or four inches through 
at top and twelve feet long, on a hill 
overlooking the poultry yards, says 
“Practical Farmer.’’ Set a small steel 
trap on top of pole and the hawk is al- 
most certain to get caught when he 
alights on the pole. Hawks prefer to 
alight on the pole. I have caught 100 in 
three years, since I began. The trap, 
of course, should be fastened; otherwise, 
a large hawk would take it away. This 
beats watching about half a day to get 
a shot at them. 
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How dear to my heart are the scenes of 
my childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them 

to view— 
Save the terrible days when I languidly 
piled wood, 

With the creek full of fish that had 

nothing to do. 

“Miss Passay isegetting very cautious. 
I asked her last Wednesday if she knew 
it was the anniversary of the battle of 
Manila.”’ 

“What did she say?” 

“She said, ‘Mercy, I can’t remember 
as far back as that!’ ’—Cleveiand “Plain 
Dealer.” 








When you write to an advertiser 
please say, “I saw your advertisement 
in Green’s Fruit Grower.” This will 
help you and will also help us. 





Is this a dagger which I see before me?— 
No, it’s a hoe, and Markham grinning 
o’er me. 








required of free trial of this buggy for 30 days. 
Youcss «Try an Anderton 
with your money in your 







agons, Pony 
Vehicles, Carts, Harness, etc. 


THE ANDERTON ——_ CO., Cincinnatl, Ohle, 
2 Third Street, 









Cascade Lakes Hotel. 


Adirondack Mountains, near Lake Placid. Best 
water, scenery and fishing. 
Rate, $14 to $20 weekly. 


P. O. Cascade, Essex Co., N.Y. 


HENS™SALE 
PURE BLOODED HENS AT REDUCED PRICES 


So long as our supply holds out, we offer this year’s 
breeders hens and ‘cocks from our ‘best breedin pens, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyan ottes, 
and S. C. Brown Leghornsat bargain prices. These 
hens are not over one or two years old and are superior 
birds in every respect. Price of Hens $2.00 each; 
Cocks $3.00 each. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Seldom See 


a = a knee like this, but your horse 
have a le or bruise on his 
e, Hock, Stitlie, Knee or Throat. 










will clean them off without la: 

horse up. No blister, no hair 

| on ge bottle, delivered. B 

free. ABSORBINR, JR., for mankind, 
$1.00. Sean Soft Bunches, Cures 
Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hy vdrocele 
Ruptured Muscles or Ligaments, larged 
Glands. Allays Pain. Mfd. only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F.,11 MONMOUTH ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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bility in markets of the wo 


the standard of the greatest number o 


Wyandottes, an 


it makes them eligible for show purposes. 


best breeding pens, $2.00 per 1 





SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged queen of 
the practical egg laying breeds is the a por when judged by 
re) marketable eggs pro- 

duced at least cost. Not only are the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste no time in set- 
ting. Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to steady production. 
They eat less than the heavy breeds, but whatever they con- 
sume is put to  -e purpose. Price of B. P. Rocks, White 
S. C. Brown Leghorns, all one price. 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 


We ship no cull birds. The lowest i birds offered are standard bred, practically as 
good i breeding purposes as the higher priced birds. The $5.00 birds offered are the pick from the 
ock containing the largest percentage of standard points and therefore commanding a higher price since 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often called the 
“ Farmer’s Friend,” the “All ’Round Fowl,” the “‘ Old Reli- 
It is the bird for business, and deemed by many the 
best fowl for farm and home raising. It is not only a good 
layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. As a far- 
sighted farmer once said to us, “‘ When you kill one you’ve got 
something. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE 


Is one of the handsomest fowls known ; large size, good layers, 
and highly prized for its meat. The New York markets will, 
in time, more fully appreciate the value of the Wyandotte for 
its delicacy on the table of the epicure. It will be noticed that 
no breed has all the good qualities, therefore, if we want ail the 
good qualities, we must have more than one breed; but surely 
no one can make a mistake in breeding the White Wyandotte, 


considering their beauty, = laying propensities, and desira- 
rid 





Cockerels, $2.00, $3.00, ond $5.00 each; Pullets, 
$2.00, $2.50. and $3.00 each; Trios, $6.00, $8.00, 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS: si‘co'er 15:*re’cr 


While we do not guarantee the fertility of our eggs we are willing to re- 
place all settings from which the purchasers receive less than six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 





75c. Knife and 60c. Shears for $1 postpaid. {303 (orgea Grom saost 























MAHER & GROSH CO., 643 


steel, file tested, warranted, This cutis exact size of 75c. 


ME ., knife. To = you we will send you 
one for 48c.; 5 for $2, post- 
Ew paid. Best 7-inch shears, 6oc. 
41 This Knife and 
Shears, $1.00 
Pruning, 75c. ; bud- 
ding, 35¢.; grafting, 
esc. Prun'g shears, 
75c. Send for 80-p. 
free list and “ low 
to Use a Razor.” 


A STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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To most people a_ strawberry is a 
strawberry, an apple is an apple, and a 
peach a peach, but to the experienced 
man there is a vast difference in the 
flavor of different kinds of strawber- 
ries, apples and peaches. 





Millions of people are looking for- 
ward to a feast of this delicious fruit, 
but no one looks forward to it with such 
pleasant anticipations as he who has 
planted his own little garden bed, and 
has with his own hands hoed and weeded 
his strawberries persistently through the 
growing months. 





The man who buys strawberries can 
never have such good fruit as the man 
who grows them. When you buy straw- 
berries at the grocers, you cannot tell 
much about varieties, therefore you may 
buy sour or insipid strawberries. But 
the experienced man who grows his own 
can select such delightful flavored varie- 
ties as the Corsican, Glen Mary, Brandy- 
wine and Van Deman. 





There are men who think the 


love of flowers on the part of 
their wives and daughters is fol- 
ly. You and I do not think so. 


Flowers do much to brighten life. They 
are living poems, pictures, sermons, liv- 
ing romances. Without such things as 
flowers we might become harsh, morbid 
and forbidding. 





July is the season for visiting the 
brooks. How the water scampers over 
the stones, whirls beneath the roots of 
the trees, under logs, almost disappear- 
ing beneath a bank, then reappearing. 
Notice the melody of the brook, ever 
varying, sometimes melting into silence, 
then again musical. Let us wander by 
the brookside in July. 





This is the month for fishing. Do not 
let these days go by without spend- 
ing a few weeks by the lakeside or by the 
creek or river where fish congregate. It 
is a good time to study nature while 
you are idly holding a fishing rod in your 
hand, and have nothing else to think 
about but the singing of the birds, the 
sighing of the winds, the tints of the 
clouds, the humming of the bees and 
bugs, and the varied foliage of the vines 
and trees. 





This is the season when the woodlands 
beckon -us to their embrace. The man- 
drakes are shooting up through the 
leaves and the Indian pipe may be found 
by a careful search, the arbutus and 
many other wild flowers. What a rest- 
ful change to get out of the house in 
which we have been confined during 
most of the winter months into the wood- 
lands and the new life and new free- 
dom which they suggest. It is natural 
for us to love the woods for in them our 
ancestors dwelt. 





July is the season for birds, but not 
so musical as June. I am awakened 
every morning by a bird orchestra, sing- 
ing on the bushes and trees on my lawn, 
in my garden and in front of my house. 
This orchestra does not cost me any- 
thing. I have a pan of water upon my 
lawn where the birds can bathe and 
drink, and I sometimes scatter food for 
them. I love these birds and strive to 
protect them from their enemies. There 
are strange birds that visit my place 
every year. I appeal to you to do what 
you can to protect the birds. By so do- 
ing you are helping yourself, and every 
living creature, for without bird life 
man could not exist upon the earth. 





Ancient and Modern Definitions of 
Disease.—At the National Museum, 
Washington, D. C., I was interested in 
the medicine division. Here I found 
eleven definitions of disease. The first 
of these definitions dated back to primi- 
tive times and read as follows: Dis- 
ease is a malevolent spirit, assuming ma- 
terial form, either animate or inanimate, 
attacking the victim with or without 
provocation. 

I have not space to copy all of these 
definitions, but number four is the opin- 
ion of the middle ages as follows: Dis- 
ease is a condition instigated by an of- 


fended Deity. This definition is speci- 
fied as ancient, but nersisted in even to 
the present day. 

The last and most modern definition 
is as follows: Disease is due to various 
and complex modifications of normal 
structure and function, resulting from 
conditions of environment (lack of 
drainage, impure air, improper water, 
etc.) or inherited tendencies. 





Portland Cement Fireproof.—I recently 
cemented the cellar floor of an office 
building with Portland cement and 
gravel. Soon after this building was 
destroyed by fire. The heat in the cel- 
lar was terrific, but no damage was done 
to the cement flooring by the fire. Not 
even a crack could be found in this floor- 
ing after the fire. 

Cement similar to Portland cement, 
and I think almost identical with it, is 
now made for plastering rooms on lath 
after the usual manner of plastering 
rooms, except that the material is dif- 
ferent. We have used this form of 
cement for plastering rooms in the office 
building in order to make the rooms 
more fireproof. It is claimed by the 
manufacturers that such plaster on the 
walls of houses makes them almost fire- 
proof. And now I learn that stoves are 
made of Portland cement, 





Talk It Over with Your Wife.—A wise 
man appreciates the opinions of his wife. 
Women have a different way from men 
of coming to conclusions, and women are 
more often right than wrong in deciding 
important questions. «A friend of mine 
was remarkably successful during his 
wife’s lifetime. But when his wife died 
everything went wrong. He began to 
lose money by making poor shifts or 
sales, and finally his entire fortune was 
dissipated. Neither he nor his friends 
had realized that it was his wife’s coun- 
sel which had made him so prosperous 
during his wife’s lifetime. 





A Vale of Tears.—I sometimes hear the 
earth spoken of as a vale of tears, but 
how much better to look upon life as a 
valley of flowers, songbirds and sunshine. 
We often find what we are looking for. 
If we are looking for trouble we get it. 
If we are looking for sickness we be- 
come sick. Therefore, if it is possible, 
look upon the bright side, and if you 
consider the earth a paradise, it will be 
so. We are led to sympathize with others 
in their afflictions but it is not for the 
best that we should carry the burdens 
of others. 





Mistakes.—If the readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower would tell us about the 
mistakes they have made it would be 
interesting and helpful reading. Will 
you, kind reader, tell us some of your 
mistakes. We will not print your name 
if you object to it, but we will print your 
article. We hear of the great success 
of certain men and women but there are 
few who are willing to tell of their mis- 
takes. 

Every man, woman, and child makes 
mistakes. Roosevelt, Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Washington, all have made mistakes. If 
aman can get through the day without 
making a mistake, in word or action, he 
is doing well. 

What mistakes have I made to-day? 
I ate too hearty at breakfast and ate too 
rapidly. I was not sociable enough to 
n.y wife and children while eating. I 
hurried away too quickly to my work 
and forgot to kiss my wife as I left the 
house. I hastened by the little child who 
was willing to present me with a few 
wild flowers. I made a mistake in not 
going out and hoeing in the garden a 
few moments before breakfast. I made 
a mistake in not getting up early enough 
to do this. I made a mistake in not 
changing my clothing to correspond with 
the weather to-day, yesterday being hot 
and sultry. Readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, please tell us of your mistakes. 





How to Do It.—This is an important 
question. How can I succeed as a 
farmer, fruit grower, lawyer, doctor, 
preacher, writer, actor? Now can I suc- 
ceed in becoming a good wife, husband, 
neighbor or church member? How can I 
best spray my plants, vines and trees? 


How can I best plow, cultivate, harrow, 
dig ditches, build fences, destroy the 
white grub on the strawberry roots, 
and the grub on peach tree roots? How 
can I prevent the trees from overbear- 
ing? How can I make barren trees pro- 
ductive? How can I increase the growth 
of my trees, and how can I retard the 
growth of those that are growing so vig- 
orously as to make them barren of fruit? 
How can I enrich my soil? How can I 
get rid of the weeds, thistles, wild mus- 
tard, daisy and rag weed? How to do 
things. Will readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower kindly write brief letters for 
publication on this subject. 





How To Earn Money.—Work hard, be 
saving, prudent, be thoughtful and con- 
siderate. Do not smoke or drink. Take 
good care of your health. Be civil and 
courteous to all. Cultivate your mind. 
Be watchful over little things. But you 
may say, “I have already heard such 
suggestions as these. What I want to 
learn is some quick way of getting rich 
honestly.” But there is no way to get 
rich quickly and honestly. It is possible 
that in plowing or spading you may dig 
up a box of gold worth a big fortune, 
but it is not reasonable for you to ex- 
pect any such occurrence as that, neither 
is it reasonable for you to expect to get 
rich quickly by any scheme known on 
earth. It would not be well for mankind 
if we could get rich quickly. The great- 
est benefit coming from the accumulation 
of riches is the stimulus which the get- 
ting of property bestows upon us, rather 
than the accumulation of wealth itself. 
This is why it is a calamity for a boy to 
inherit great wealth. This stimulus is 
taken from him and he is liable to grow 
up indolent, lazy and vicious. 





Causes Of Failure.—There are more 
failures in business life owing to fickle- 
ness of mind and lack of stick-to-itive- 
ness than from any other cause. No man 
can succeed who is continually switching 
off from one enterprise to another. In 
this day of competition a man requires 
every day and every year of his life for 
preparation in conducting any one enter- 
prise in order to make a notable suc- 
cess. If he devotes himself one year to 
one thing, another year to another, he 
is fooling away his life and cannot hope 
to succeed. But if he sticks to the enter- 
prise he has wisely started in his youth 
every day of his life will make him a 
more formidable competitor in that par- 
ticular enterprise in which he is engaged. 





Our Emigrants.—Since labor is scarce 
on the farm; we welcome the emigrants 
who are arriving in this country at the 
rate of from ten to twenty thousand a 
day. When I was a boy on the farm 
the emigrants were principally Irish and 
Dutch. Ireland and Germany seem to 
have furnished about all the emigrants 
they can spare and they are now coming 
from other countries and we hear little 
about the Irish and Dutch emigrants. In 
old times these Irishmen and Dutchmen 
were the ones who did the digging of 
sewers, the roadmaking of the cities and 
helped as farm hands, but now the lItal- 
ians and Poles are the ones most largely 
engaged in this work. Many of these 
emigrants cannot speak our language, 
therefore they must be led by a foreman 
of their own race under whose instruc- 
tion they work faithfully, earning five 
or six times the wages they could earn 
in their own country. 

There are dangers as well as blessings 
coming with these emigrants. They are 
the poorer people of the old countries, 
those who have had the least opportuni- 
ties for education and religious teach- 
ings. They are mostly industrious, hon- 
est people, but among them are thieves, 
leaders of brigands and secret societies 
such as the Black Hand and the Mafia. 
It is our duty to furnish every oppor- 
tunity for educating and improving the 
social condition of this great host of em- 
igrants so rapidly coming to our shores. 
We should furnish them schools and 
churches and help to organize them into 
helpful societies. 





About Walking.—One reason why 
farmers are so healthy is that they are 
obliged to walk almost daily. I esti- 
mate that the average farmer walks five 
miles every day, whereas the city man 
does not walk beyond half a mile on the 
average each day. There is no exercise 
so good for health as walking. Man was 
created a walking animal. Every part 
of his body is made up with a view to 
his walking, and not so much to his 
riding in carriages, automobiles, boats, 
bicycles or railroad cars. 

Walking is an art. Most of us learn 
to move about on our legs and feet, but 
few of us learn how to walk gracefully 
and with dignity. Many men have a 
shuffling gait, while others take long 
steps as though they were going to a 
fire. Character is displayed in our 
walking. 


You will find that men who live to 
nearly a hundred years of age, are as a 
rule great walkers. We who are in 
good health and vigorous should not hes- 
itate to walk a distance of from seven 
to ten miles, but how few there are who 
would start out on such a walk. And 
this shows how far we have been influ- 
enced by the easy ways of locomotion 
at our hand. 





Does the Breakfast, or Dinner’ or 


Evening Meal that We Eat To-day 
Strengthen Us: for To-day’s Work?— 
Many of us think that these meals 


strengthen us to-day, and very likely 
they do stimulate us, but the doctors 
tell us that we get our strength for to- 
day from the food we ate yesterday. The 
food in our stomach gives us a feeling 
of satisfaction, but it is the food of 
yesterday, which has become digested, 
and which is being borne through the 
veins through the blood to every part of 
our system which gives us our mental 
and physical strength to-day. 





Weeds in Strawberries.—I love to get 
up in the morning early and hoe in my 
Strawberry bed before breakfast, or at 
other times during the day, until I be- 
come tired or my back gets lame. In 
this way I have learned to sympathize 
with those good people who complain 
about the weeds anc grass growing so 
freely in their strawberry beds, und with 
the farmer who claims that he has not 
time to care for his strawberry plants 
The truth is that even a small home 
strawberry patch requires considerabie 
care. I have hoed my bed twice up to 
May 25th, and this morning I find in one 
part of the new plantation June grass 
coming up as thick as the hair on a 
dog’s back, and yet last year this bed 
was kept entirely free from grass and 
weeds. 

The question is where do these grass 
seeds come from that are springing up so 
quickly. This piece of ground has form- 
erly been a lawn. The June grass grew 
there, and sometimes the grass had seed- 
ed before it was cut, therefcre the soil 
is filled with June grass seed. When the 
soil was plowed under it was thoroughly 
seeded with June grass seeds to a depth 
of eight inches. Now every time the 
ground is stirred, the June grass con- 
tinues to appear, 

My advice is to think twice before you 
set out strawberries on an old grass pivot 
on which June grass has been growing, 
for you may be sure that the soil there 
is full of June grass seed. It is a great 
heip to strawberry growing to plant the 
bed to corn or potatoes the year before 
planting strawberries in order to destroy 
a large portion of the weeds and weed 
seeds. But even then, by setting out 
strawberry plants on this apparently 
clean soil, you will be apt to find the 
weeds and grass continually springing 
up in the strawberry beds until snow 
flies, and then when the spring opens 
again you will find more grass and weeds 
springing up, therefore the man who has 
a nice clean strawberry patch is the man 
who gives that bed careful and prompt 
attention. 

But strawberries are worth all they 
cost in the way of weeding and hoeing, 
and strawberry plants will produce fine 
fruit even if there is some grass or weed3 
growing up among them. In our old 
strawberry beds at Green’s Fruit Farm, 
we do not attempt to keep out all the 
grass and weeds, and still we get large 
ecreps of beautiful berries, selling at the 
highest price from these old beds which 
are not creditable to us so far as the 
looks of the plantation are concerned. 

Weeds are indeed a great pest to 
humanity. Vast tracts of country have 
been lost to cultivation in Tasmania, in 
the Argentine Republic, Southern Italy 
and Northern Africa by the inroads of 
weeds, and yet it is safe to say that the 
world is better with weeds than it would 
be without them, since they are ever 
ready to cover the soil when neglected, 
thus preventing soil deterioration. 





Insect Legislation.—Judge E. H. Sul- 
livan, sitting in the Spokane _ county, 
Spokane, Wash., Superior court, declared 
the constitutionality of the state law, 
providing a fine for any one having in 
his possession apples and fruit boxes in- 
fected with the codling moth or other 
insect pests, and assessed G. G, Rich- 
mond, a rancher, at Five Mile Prairie, 
$50 and costs, the minimum, a few days 
ago. The case was the first prosecuted 
in this county under the new statute. 
The court also held the law is within the 
police power of the state. 





Sympathetic Visitor—How do you like 
your new doctor? 

Interesting Invalid—Immensely. He 
says that four of my symptoms are ex- 
ceedingly rare, and one is absolutely 
unique.—Brooklyn “Life.” $3 
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The Scapegoat. : 


Now when any thing goes wrong 
Blame your wife, 

If the butter is too strong 
Blame your wife. 

If the coffee is too weak, 

If the bathtub springs a leak— 

Blame it on your patient, meek 
Little wife. 


If the rain comes pouring down 
Blame your wife. 

If the stock or chickens drown 
Blame your wife. 

If by sharpers you’re beguiled; 

If you are misfortune’s child— 

Blame you all-enduring, mild 
Little wife. 

If you suffer with the gout 
Blame your wife. 

If you’re getting down and out 
Blame your wife. 

Sure for anything that’s bad 

She’s the one at fault, egad! 

Blame it all upon your sad 


Little wife. 
—Chicago Drover’s Journal. 


An Old Bachelor Exposed by One of 
Them. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

My advice to the ladies is that 
they should not indulge in any hopes of 
marriage with old bachelors, Bachelors 
are queer specimens of humanity. They 
started out queer as a matter of birth- 
right, and have during each week, month 
or year accumulated more peculiarities 
until at the age of 40 or 50 they have 
become so eccentric that but few wives 
can live with them in peace. Of course 
there are exceptions, but I speak of the 
rule. 

Young love is blind and the Creator 
made love blind for a good purpose. The 
young man or the young woman who is 
in love does not for a moment consider 
the possibility of forming an alliance for 
life with an incompetent, disagreeable 
and criminally inclined person. Love 
being blind each imagines the other per- 
fection and thus infatuated they rush 
into the bonds of matrimony. 

If the bachelor could have been in- 
duced to marry at the age of 20 to 25 
years all might have been well, but he 
hesitated year by year and gradually 
love became less blind, until at last the 
bachelor has reached that point of 
worldly wisdom when it is impossible 
for him to trust his happiness in the 
hands of any woman. He sees the com- 
mon faults of humanity in’ the young 
woman whom he escorts to places of 
amusement and with whom he frequently 
dines, sups or spends, the evening. 
Doubtless he has an idea that some time 
he may select one of these young ladies 
for a wife, but don’t you believe it for a 
moment. While this bachelor is saying 
pleasant things to you he is continually 
weighing in his mind the possibility that 
you may turn out a scold, a poor house- 
keeper, or extravagant or vicious, or that 
you may die early leaving him a sorrow- 
ful widower, or that he may not be able 
to furnish you as elegant a house as you 
might desire, or that he would not be 
able to travel and put up at the fine 
hotels and in other ways to bear the 
burdens of married life. He likes your 
society and is pleased with womankind 
generally, but he is afraid to trust him- 
self in their hands, therefore he goes 
about often breaking many hearts who 
misunderstand his seemingly devoted at- 
tentions.—I. B. G. 
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“A .curio,” e6aid the collector. “A 
curio from Japan. A hair straighten- 
er.” 

“You mean a hair curler, perhaps?” 

“No; I mean a hair straightener. For 
straight hair is de rigueor in Japan, and 
if a lady’s hair is curly, she straightens 
it every morning when she makes her 
toilet, and this is the instrument that 
performs the operation. 

“All. over our own land, as Easter ap- 
proaches, the ladies are busy heating 
irons and curling their straight hair 
while on similar holidays in Japan, amid 
a smoking and sizzling of black locks, 
the irons are heated and the curly hair 
of the Japanese ladies is laboriously 
straightened.’’—Philadelphia “Bulletin.” 








English women clothe themselves, 
German women cover themselves, 
French women adorn themselves and 
American women dress themselves. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


To clean mica in a stove, take out all 
the pieces, soak in vinegar a little while 
and then wash in the vinegar. 


A few drops of any good toilet water 
in the last rinsing water gives a faint 
suggestion of perfume to the hair that 
is very refreshing. 

A hot bath up to the neck may save 
the life of a child in convulsions if given 
at once. If you have no thermometer at 
hand test the heat of the water with the 
elbow. 

Dissolve a teaspoonful of turpentine 
in two quarts of hot water and use for 
washing glass dishes and globes. It 
gives them a beautiful luster. 

Plush goods and all articles dyed with 
aniline colors, which have faded from 
exposure to the sun, will look as bright 
as new if sponged with chloroform. 

An English woman writes to _ the 
“Woman at Home” that she always uses 
an alarm clock in her kitchen to save 
her from overbaking what she may hap- 
pen to have in the oven. : 

When drawing threads for hemstitch- 
ing or drawn work, wet a small brush 
and rub it over a cake of. soap until it 
lathers, then scrub the threads that you 
wish to pull out and it is surprising how 
smoothly they come out without break- 
ing. 

In cleaning the brass around a keyhole 
it is almost impossible not to soil the 
surrounding wood. Get a piece of card- 
board about four inches square. cut a 
hole in it the shape of the brass, and 
put it over the keyhole when cleaning, 
and the wood will not be touched. 

Distilled water is far better than the 
ordinary kind for greasy skins and all 
others. An ounce of dried rose leaves 
in half a pint of vinegar left to stand 
on them for a week, then adding rose 
water, is a good remedy. Wash the face 
with a tablespoonful of this in distilled 
water and it will prove efficacious on 
the greasiest skin. 

To toughen lamp chimneys and any 
glassware, put the article in a kettle 
or wash boiler, according to amount, 
fill with cold water and add half a cup 
of salt to about six quarts of water; 
boil the water and let cool very slowly. 
Glass treated this way will resist any 
sudden change in temperature. © 

If your wax has given out and the 
starch sticks to the irons, try kerosene. 
Put a little of the oil on a cloth and rub 
the hot iron over it a few times. This 
will keep the starch from sticking, and 
removes any dirt that may have col- 
lected on the bottom or side of the irons, 
which often soils the clothes. As so 
little oil is ueed, there is no danger. 
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Corns.—There is no such thing as a 
permanent cure for corns if the shoes 
do not fit properly. Any pressure or 
irritation will cause their growth again. 
A formula that will remove them is 
made of one-half ounce of desiccated 
salts of tartar, one-quarter ounce of bole 
armenia and one-half ounce of resin 
ointment. Mix and cut a piece of kid 
the exact size of the corn. 
Spread the kid with the _ paste 
and apply to the corn, letting it 
stay on for several hours. Remove and 
soak the foot when the corn should be 
soft enough to remove. 








A. Helpmeet’s Sympathy.—lIi is a relief, 
now and then, for a wife to tell her hus- 
band all the vexations of the day and to 
have his sympathetic counsel; and just 
so, on occasions, it is a comfort for a man 
to take his troubles home to a loving 
mate and talk them over. -But it is a 
great mistake when either one settles 
into the habit of loading the othev’s 
shoulders with a burden of worries, de- 
scribed or unexpressed.— Wilcox. 


Good Recipes. 

Peanut Macaroons.—Mix one cupful of 
finely chopped peanuts, one cupful of 
sifted confectioner’s sugar and one large 
tablespoonful of flour and make into a 
stiff paste with the unbeaten whites of 
two eggs. Drop upon buttered pans, al- 
lowing room to spread and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Soft Gingerbread.—One-half cup sugar, 
one-half cup butter, one cup molasses, 
two and one-half cups flour, two eggs, 
one teaspoon cinnamon, one _ teaspoon 
ginger, one teaspoon cloves, two tea- 
spoons soda in a cup boiling water; after 
the flour is stirred, add boiling water 
with the soda dissolved in it, then the 
eggs which have been beaten light. 

Cream Puffs.—Melt a quarter of a cup- 
ful of butter in one cupful of boiling 
water, one teaspoonful of sugar and a 
pinch of salt. Into this beat one and a 
quarter cupfuls of pastry flour, whip- 
ping it with a wire spoon until perfectly 
smooth. When nearly cool, drop in three 
eggs, one at a time, without breaking 
the Yolks, still beating with a steady, 
long stroke. Butter and flour a baking 
tin and drop small round balls of the 
batter on the tin about two inches apart. 
Bake half an hour, then place on a wire 
stand to cool. When cold, split each one 
near the top, and pour in a cream filling 
which may be made as follows. To the 
well-beaten yolks of three eggs add three 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, three-quar- 
ters of a cupful of sugar and a pinch 
of salt. Pour over this one pint of 
scalded milk and pour the mixture into 
a double-boiler and cook till it thickens, 
then add a tablespoonful of vanilla. Al- 
low the cream to cool before filling the 
puffs. 

Ginger Cakes.—Into a mixing bowl 
pour a cup of best molasses, sift into it 
two level teaspoonfuls of soda and beat; 
put one-fourth of a cup of butter into a 
cup, pour over it one-third of a cup of 
boiling water, and when the butter is 
melted, pour it into the molasses. Sift 
together three cups of flour, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of 
ginger, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, and 
one-fourth a teaspoonful of cloves, and 
stir into the liquid ingredients with as 
much more flour as is required to make 
a dough that can be rolled, but not too 
stiff. Roll the dough to a quarter inch 
thickness, and cut in shapes, placing a 
nut or raisin on top of each, and bake 
in a moderate oven. 


Things I Have Learned. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. F. D. W. 


That molasses cookies stirred up at 
night and left until morning to bake, 
work much nicer and take less flour than 
when baked at once. 

My recipe is: One cup of molasses, one 
cup granulated sugar, one cup shorten- 
ing, one cup warm water, two teaspoon- 
fuls of soda, two teaspoonfuls vinegar. 
Ginger to taste. Mix stiff with flour, 
stirring with spoon. 

I usually mix pie crust the night before 
baking day, and wet it as I want it. 
Where one bakes many pies it is very 
convenient to have a jar of the- mixed 
flour and lard ready. I use a little bak- 
ing powder and salt in it. 

Pineapple should be shredded off with 
a silver fork,. then chopped and sweet- 
ened, and let stand where it is cool for a 
few hours, 

I have read of using an alarm clock 
to help one when baking or working out- 
side. It is nice to set it at the time 
one wants to get dinner, then go outside 
and feel free, 








Her Pots and Kettles.—‘‘Do come and 
have a peep at my kitchen,” said the 
young matron. The sewing society 
trooped in. A quick-eyed spinster count- 
ed over a hundred utensils hanging 
along walls and shelves. ‘What on earth 
do you want with so much ware?’ .she 
inquired. “Only three in your family, 
and you have enough vessels to cook for 
a hotel.’””’ The hostess explained: “Well, 
you know servants are very hard to get 
and harder to keep, so I do all my own 
cooking. I do not care to pot-wrestle 
every day, so I laid in enough vessels 
to last a week; then I take a day off 
and assist Mary, my washwoman, in 
scrubbing everything.” This young wom- 
an shed a light, and now several mem- 
bers of the sewing society are laying 
in great quantilies of pots and kettles. 
“Why not?” they say. “We have our 
clothes washed once a week? Why sling 
pots and kettles every day, or three times 
a day?’ The matron does not hesitate 
to tell that all her china, glass and table 
ware are handled in the same way— 
washed once a week. She has over a 
gross each of cups, saucers, plates, 
knives, forks, spoons, ete, and Mary 
rather enjoys the novel task of cleaning 
so many pretty things every Monday, 
for she receives $2.—‘‘Tip” in New York 
“Press.” 


Come Back, My Boys. 


I wish there were muddy tracks on the 
floor, 
And a door going shut with a slam; 
I — there were thumb marks all over the 
oor, 
And a hole in my pot of jam; 
I wish there were tops and toys to fix, 
A broken window pane, 
A little old wagon and worn-out sled, 
Out in the storm and rain. 


I wish there were little stockings to mend, 
A few little bumps to kiss, 

A little boy to school to send, 
For never a day dare he miss. 

I wish there were little boys to beg 
For cookies or raisins or pie, 

I wish my doughnuts would travel off 
The pantry shelf on the sly. 


But the days of these little tasks are gone, 
The days with such care oppressed; 
There’s a heartache that only a mother 
will own, 
When pa birds have all flown from the 
nest; 
A yearning that only parents e’er know, 
A longing that’s never guessed— 
When loving hearts in young manhood’s 


glow 
Are planning for mother to rest. 
—Mrs. Elmer Richard. 


Kitchen Hints. 

All corks should be washed, thoroughly 
dried and kept for future use. 

Stew a pound of prunes with pot roast 
and note the fine flavor imparted to the 
meat. 

To successfully bake a pie crust with- 
out its filling, line it with paraffin paper 
and fill with uncooked rice. 

Enameled ware that has become 
burned or discolored may be cleaned by 
rubbing with coarse salt and vinegar. 

A teaspoonful of lemon juice to a 
quart of water will make rice very white 
and keep the grains separate when 
boiled. 

Salt will curdle new milk, hence in 
preparing milk porridge, gravies, etc., 
ese salt should be added last, after cook- 
ng. 

Add a tablespoonful of vinegar to every 
half gallon of water in which fish is 
boiled and allow sufficient water to cover 
the fish. 

Flour cannot be too cold for pastry or 
cakes, but for bread it should be suf- 
ficiently warm to favor the growth of 
the yeast plant. 

A tablespoonful of borax is an agree- 
able addition to the dishwater and helps 
to keep the hands soft, instead of irri- 
tating them as soda does. 


Uses of Crude Oil. 

“What do you use on your floors?” a 
housekeeper was asked the other day; 
“they always look as if freshly waxed 
or varnished.” 

“Nothing but crude oil,” was the an- 
swer, “but I use it generously and on 
everything I possess, nearly. Once a 
week I have my maid go over the floors 
and every piece of the furniture, even to 
the picture frames, with a cloth dipped 
in the crude oil, and I have never found 
anything to equal it for freshening up 
woodwork, removing spots and scratches 
and lending a brilliant polish to the sur- 
face. I simply swear by it, and while 
there are shoals of floor oils on the mar- 
ket, I have never found anything so 
good. It has an added advantage of 
being very cheap. For five cents I get 
nearly a quart bottle full, and that lasts 
for ages. I always feel as if I wanted 
to tell every one about it, for it is so 
eminently satisfactory in every way.”’— 
New York “Sun.” 
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Woman’s Finest Age—A woman’s 
character and powers are finest about 
40. A woman has gained everything at 
40 and lost nothing; she is at the full vig- 
or of her intellectual powers, she has ac- 
quired experience and judgment, and is 
not far enough away from youth to have 
become unsympathetic even to its wild- 
est vagaries. 

Amber Pudding.—One cup _ bread 
crumbs, one cup sugar, one cup orange 
marmalade, one cup suet or three- 
fourths butter, four eggs, small piece of 
citron cut fine. Boil four hours in a tin 





-and serve with a stiff almond sauce. 








A RECORD OF OVER SIXTY-FIVE 
YEARS. 


For over sixty-five years Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup has been used by mothers 
for their children while teething. Are you 
disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of Cutting Teeth? If so send at once 
and get a bottle of ‘“‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for Children Teething. The 
value is incalculable. It will relieve the 
poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stom- 
ach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens 
the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. ‘Mrs. 
Winslow’s. Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists 
throvghout the~ world. Price, twenty-five 
cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” Guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906. Serial Number 1098, 
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Timely Topics. 


By the Editor. 





WHAT A BIRD LOVER SAW AND 
HEARD. 


Our fruit farm is located néar a forest 
situated at the north. At the southern 
side of this forest is a clearing of ten 
acres which has grown up to under- 
brush. I often wander into this clearing 
to hear the birds sing, gather wild 
flowers and commune with Nature. One 
day in the latter part of May when the 
leaves of the trees were just bursting 
forth, I happened to be in the clearing 
bordering this woodland in early morn- 
ing and was astonished to find there a 
greater congregation of birds than I had 
ever seen before in any one place. Many 
of these birds were strangers to me. All 
of the birds were singing as though 
their life depended upon making the air 
melodious. 

I did not know then as I know now that 
May and the early part of June is the 
particular season when many birds are 
migrating northward, and stop in the 
vicinity of Rochester, N. Y., for a few 
weeks’ rest, before going further north- 
ward to their nesting places. Probably 
many of the readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower are not aware that May and the 
early part of June are the months of 
all months in the year for enjoying the 
song birds at their best. 

Do not expect to find these birds in the 
midst of a heavy timbered tract, for 
there is but little to attract them there. 
Birds love sunshine, seclusion, and safe 
retreats such as are afforded in the clear- 
ings of the forest where the new growth 
has attained a height of eight to ten 
feet. Here is not only found seclusion 
but food, insects being more numerous 
there than in the dense forest. 

The hours when the birds are most 
melodious are the hours before 5 o’clock 
in the morning before most people are 
awake. This reminds me of the old song 
which says, ‘“‘The birds were singing in 
every bush at 5 o’clock in the morning.” 
The next most favorable hour for hear- 
ing the birds sing is at 4 or 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon. Between early morning 
and the middle of the afternoon, the birds 
seem to be engaged in searching for 
their food. 

Birds do not sing at their best every 
month in the year as many suppose. 
They sing at the season preceding their 
mating, nesting and the rearing of their 
young. 

A friend who is a skillful ornithologist 
was able in one morning to discover with 
his field glass during a tramp into a lo- 
cality frequented by birds one hundred 
different kinds of birds in the month of 
May. In the month of June he might 
not have been able to discover more than 
fifty species of birds, in July not over 
twenty-five species and in August pos- 
sibly not over a dozen in tramping over 
the same thicket in which he found one 
hundred varieties in May. 

How many kinds of birds are you fa- 
miliar with? I refer to the birds that 
frequent your city, village or farm home. 
Get a piece of paper and mark down the 
kinds you know. Possibly you can- 
not mention over a dozen. kinds. 
There are people who’ cannot men- 
tion over six, who live in _ lo- 
calities where it is possible at certain 
dates for them to recognize over a hun- 
dred different kinds. This indicates how 
little most of us know about birds. I 
class myself among those who know 
comparatively little, although I have 
great love for birds. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many 
of the birds of this locality simply stay 
with us a few weeks on their way north- 
ward, there are a large number like the 
robin, the lark, cat bird, oriole, swallow, 
king bird, partridge and quail, etc., 
which stay with us all summer, and 
some of them all of the year round. 

Those who miss getting out into the 
wild clearings early in the morning to 
hear the numerous songsters of May and 


early June miss the great musical treat . 


of the year. 
LIFE INSURANCE AND PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
says that a friend has been induced to 
join many local societies, some of them 
secret societies with a view of being 
protected in old age or given some kind 
of insurance in case of sickness or death. 
This friend is poor and it is with great 
difficulty that he has been able to keep 
up the payments or dues in these various 
associations or societies. This question 
is asked: Is it desirable for poor men to 
join such societies or associations bind- 
ing themselves to the paying of certain 
weekly, monthly or annual dues, when by 
so doing they are financially depressed? 

Reply.—A number of my friends have 
been insured in societies where each 
member was assessed on the death of 


each member. In every instance such 
associations have proven failures in the 
end, although they seemed to be quite 
promising on the start. When they 
started their members were young and 
there were but few deaths, but after the 
lapse of years when the membership be- 
came aged, the number of deaths was so 
large as to absorb all the assets, and 
the claims on the members for dues were 
so great that they could not be borne. 
Thus, this form of insurance was aban- 
doned by my friends. 

But there are still many other associa- 
tions similarly conducted, but more after 
the form of social clubs and societies, and 
some of these are coming to grief owing 
possibly to the same reasons that I have 
given above, that is the aging of their 
members. I have never paid one penny 
or one dollar during my lifetime to life 
insurance or anything of that character. 
This has been a wise and prosperous 
thing for me the way things have turned 
out, but I cannot be sure that it would 
be a wise course for every other person. 

My theory has been that it is best for 
the upbuilding of every human character 
that the individual should rely upon him- 
self in his struggle for success and for 
the support of his family, and that he 
should not depend upon a rich father, a 
rich brother or sister or friend, and that 
he should not depend upon that which 
would be very much the same, a life in- 
surance company, or an association in- 
tended to help him in case he got into 
trouble. 

My theory is that if a man is relying 
upon his rich father or other relatives 
or friends, or upon some association, he 
will not develop that self-reliance and 
fortitude, that energy of action, that 
close economy, that thoughtful consider- 
ation of every subject that he would if 
he were depending entirely upon his own 
resources. Then again, if a man is de- 
pending upon himself entirely he will be 
more careful of his healthh How many 
men there are who are saving their 


‘money but who risk their health which 


is far more valuable to them’ than 
money. 

I believe in the association of men and 
women in the form of clubs and socie- 
ties for social improvement and advance- 
ment, and it is possible and even probable 
that many other existing associations are 
helpful in a financial way, but wherethey 
are helpful, it is my thought that they 
weaken the character of the individual 
who relies upon these associations for 
financial help. 

Every thoughtful individual must real- 
ize that if those who have _ invested 
money so freely in life insurance had de- 
posited the money paid to life insurance 
in a savings bank paying four per cent 
interest, they (or in case of death their 
families), would on the average be far 
better off than they are at_ present. 
This is beyond argument, since the life 
insurance companies have become enor- 
mously wealthy, and the money has been 
made out of the payments of these indi- 
viduals mentioned. If men and women 
starting out in life would save _ their 
money and deposit it in the bank and 
rely upon themselves to prepare each one 
personally for prospective rainy days, 
that is il] health and calamities, it is my 
belief that individuals would be better 
off in every way, and that there would 
be but little poverty in the world, but 
there is much bad management, not only 
in handling money but in other affairs, 
and poverty is owing more to this bad 
management than to any other cause. No 
individual receiving small wages should 
tie themselves to an association requir- 
ing frequent payments of dues that the 
individual can illy afford to pay, even 
though there is some promise of assist- 
ance in case of sickness or death.—C. A. 
Green, 





Pegging Away. 

Men seldom mount at a single bound 
To the ladder’s very top; 

They must slowly climb it, round by round, 
With many a start and stop. 

And the winner is sure to be the man 
Who labors day by day; 

For a me world has found that the safest 

plan 

Is to keep on pegging away. 

You have read, of course, about the hare 
And the tortoise—the tale is old— 

How they ran the race—it counts not 

wher 

And the tortoise won we're told. 

The hare was sure he had time to pause 
And to browse about and play; 

So _ the tortoise won the race because 
He Just kept pegging away. 

aoe H. Sweet, in Technical World Maga- 
ie, 
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The minister had just dined with the 
Brown family. As they left the dining- 
room, the guest turned to his hostess, 
saying: “Sister Brown, I rarely get such 
a fine dinner.” Brown, jr., an outspoken 
lad of ten, quickly responded: ‘Neither 
do we, Brother Dash.” 


o. 





A bobtailed dog not only looks bad, but 
it is hard for him to express fear or grati- 
tude.—Albany (Ore.) ‘‘Herald.” 








Simpson-Eddystone Prints 


Extraordinary fabrics of en- 
during quality; beautiful patterns 
and fast colors not moved by 
washing, sunlight, or perspira- 
tion, Some designs with a new 
silk finish. 

Ask your dealer for Simpson- 


: Eddystone Prints. ~ 
)DYSTO. Three generations of Simp 


have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 1 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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NEW YORK 


S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th St. 


Near soth St. Subway and 
53rd St. Elevated. 
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New, Modern and Absolutely Fireproof 


Transient rates $2.50 with bath and up. 
All outside rooms. : 
Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


ti 


R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 


FOR $10.00 PAID ON INSPECTION 


4 You can secure a genuine JONES 5 Ton $45.00 
Wagon Scale, #11 steel trussed levers, brass com- 
plete beam without loose weights, beam box, plat- 
form 14 x 8, for pitor without. Warranted against 
2 2522 all defects. I, EDWARD F. JONES, personally 
guarantee thisscale. Pay balance when shipcomesin, Send mea postal for my new plan. 
Address only JONES He Pays the Freight. Box 425-A Binghamton, N. Y. 


How We Made the Old Farm Pay 


at Fruit Growing, also 
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How To Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
also 
A B C Instructions About Planting and 
Caring for Trees, etc. 
All three books in one, by C. A. GREEN. A new edition just published. 
Price by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 





ADDRESS, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Aunt Hannah’s | 
Replies 


Azalia: You say the man to whom 
you are engaged asks you,to promise to 
build the fires each morning after you 
are married. My advice to you is to 
break off that engagement. Any man 
who would be mean enough to ask a 
young woman to make such a promise 
as this is not worthy of any good wom- 
an’s love. 





Maria: Do not expect your husband 
to be as devoted to you after marriage 
as he was during courtship? Remember 
that men have many things to occupy 
their minds and are often depressed or 
worried with business cares. The first 
thing that married people have to learn 
is to have patience with each other, and 
tu go forward day by day with a forgiv- 
ing spirit, overlooking weaknesses and 
shortcomings which are common to hu- 
manity. 





Jane: It is too late now to remedy the 
defect in your husband who does not do 
as he agrees, You should have discovered 
this defect before you married him. The 
man who lies or does not keep his word 
is a poor specimen. 





Bessie: Yes, there are worse things on 
earth than drunkenness but there are not 
many worse things. I have known men 
who would get drunk and yet who, were 
pretty decent men when they were sober. 
You have my sympathy in having a hus- 
band who is a drunkard, but you certain- 
ly can console yourself with the thought 
that there are worse things that could 
happen to you. 





A young man who was jilted by a 
young lady to whom he was paying court, 
sent in to her a bill for his expenses dur- 
ing courtship, consisting of horse and 
carriage hire; money spent for candy, 
ice cream and other eatables, flowers and 
gifts of jewelry, amounting in all to 
$72.00, which the young lady cheerfully 
paid, seeming to feel that she had es- 
caped marriage with this man cheaply. 
The young man, however, would have no 
legal claim against this lady. 





“Ol’ Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone, 


Don’t take a cure thet cures ev’rything. 

Flattery is a dangerous wepin in the 
hand’s uv an expert. 

Ef yew don’t git fresh aigs it ain’t the 
hen’s fault. 

Sometimes a mighty good sarmon kin 
be delivered aoutside uv the pulpit. 

Abaout all some men kin find in this 
world is fault. 

Trouble never comes singly; they’s 
gen’ly two or more in an autermobile. 

The rest cure is a good thing pervidin’ 
the right one gits it. 

He laffs best who laffs at the proper 
time an’ the proper amaount. 

It takes tew t’ make a bargain onless 
a man is dewin’ bizniz with a wummun. 

When yew see tew boys stonin’ each 
other yew natterally conclude they hev 
rocky hearts. 

The under dorg may git the sym- 
perthy, but the upper one brings the 
highest price. 

The man who callates he kin rock a 
hoat with safety sometimes gits upset 
in his callations, 

Tew most country boys the hey-day 
uv youth.comes right arter the hay is all 
in the barn. 

The most fault some people kin find 
With the autermobile is the fact thet they 
ain’t got one. 

Ef yew are goin’ tew draown yewr sor- 
rers fur Heaven’s sake use good.clean 
water instid uv poor whisky. 

The boy who used tew hev the seat uv 
his pants thoroughly dusted associates 
“ol’ hickory” only in one way. 

Is it a complermunt tew the minister 
when the hull taown turns aout tew hear 
him preach his farewell sarmon? 

Don’t look a gift hoss in the maouth, 
but make a few inquiries ’mongst the 





John M. Peters, of Ohio, is a fruit grower and a farmer. Upon his farm is a beautiful grove which he 
has made attractive as shown in the above photographs. It is made available as a camping ground and at 
the time the Ean were taken was used fora camp meeting. Such beautiful groves are becoming 


better appreciated as t 


e years go by. The trees are white oaks. 





Let yewr light so shine amongst men 
' thet yewr evil dewin’s will be open tew 
*+he gaze uv the hull neighborhood, 

Once in awhile a man who is anxious 
tew hurry threw life in an autermobile 
gits his wish all uv a sudden. 

I never could quite un’erstan’ why an 
of style coat should be aout uv style an’ 
an old’ style furniter piece should be right 
in style. 

Some people will tell yew thet they hev 
the courage uv their convictions, but 
thet is the on’y way yew could ever find 
it aout, 


A good many men don’t look upon the 
wine when it is red becuz they close their 
eyes in anticerpation uv haow it’s goin’ 
tew taste. 


A fish looks the biggest when he fust 
comes aout uv the water, an’ he looks a 
mighty sight bigger ef he gits back in 
ag’in. 

Don’t p’int a gun or a pistil at any- 
buddy, no matter haow young or ol’ it 
may be or haow young or ol’ yew may be. 
They’s ez much danger in an empty gun 
ez they is in a full gasolene tank. 





Master Johnnie, who had been taught 
to reverence the Sabbath, exclaimed in 
an ecstacy of delight, on lookirg out of 
the window at the fast falling snow, Oh 
Lord, Lord let it snow even on Sunday! 


The Red Cross Currant Wins Prize in 
England. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Two 
or three years ago one of our valued em- 
ployees upon paying a visit to his mother, 
Mrs. Clack, in Oxfordshire, England, 
took with him a few bushes of the Red 
Cross currants and a tree of the Wagener 
apple. Mrs. Clack reports that last 
season the apple tree bore fine specimens, 
and that she was awarded first prize 
at the Bampton, Oxon Horticultural 
show for an exhibition of the fruit of 
the Red Cross currants. 

In Monroe county more fruit trees, es- 
pecially apple, have been set out this 
season than usual. Farmers are begin- 
ning to realize that the apple crop is a 
paying one. The planting season has 
been backward, and trees were set much 
later than usual, It is fair to assume 
that fully two-thirds of the varieties set 
were Baidwins. The small fruit plants, 
currants particularly, have come in for 
an unusual share of attention, many good 
sized patches having been set: Red cur- 
rants pay well. The writer has contrac- 
ted his crop for the next season at 5 cents 
per pound already.—E. H. Burson, Clif- 
ton, New York. 

The Professor—‘Humph! Dear me! I 
gave that young man two courses on the 
cultivation of the memory, and he’s gone 
away and forgot to pay me, and I can’t 
for the life of me remember the fellow’s 
name.” 








Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhbault’s 
Caustic Balsam 







Pg 4 
Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Foun er, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Salecttes 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As @ Human Remedy for R i 
Sprains, re Throat, %te., it hermation, 
very bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, charges paid, with full directions for 
ts use. {#Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 













A MAN WITH A PLANT SETTER 


will set, water and 
fertilize 10,000 
plants per day. 
a) Every plant secure- 
ly set by absorp- 
tion--nature’s own 
way. No blanks— 
no stooping — no 
=| more laine backs-- 
no damage by cut 
worms, 

Don’t wait for 
showers but keep 
the planter going 
every day and by 
using water or 
liquid fertilizer 
you will produce 
the best stand of 
plants seen for 
many a day. For 
cabbage, tomatoes, 
tobacco,celery,etc, 





att Special price to in- 
troduce it, $3.45. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, Ni. Y. 


$200 to $500 PER MONTH readily made 

by any one representing us. 
Experience unnecessary. Greatest Pantented won- 
der of the age. THE MINUTE CHUKN will make 
butter from sweet Milk or Cream in less than 5 
minutes. very owner ofa cow will be wild to 
possess one. No m»re all day, back-breaking 
churnings. FREE churn to workers. Address 


MINUTE CHURN CO., 
FREE Dept. 857, Cincinnati, O. 


HARVESTER cuts and 
throws in piles on harvester or 
windrows. Man and horse cuts 


equal with a corn binder. Price 
showing 

















$15. Circulars free, 
Harvester at work. 
NEW PROCESS MEG. CO., 


GREEN’S HOME EVAPORATOR 


Thoroughly tested and ap- 
proved. Latest, cheapest, 
best. Can be used on any 
stove, dries any fruit. 


The Price of this Drier 
is $6.00. Our Special 
Reduced Price, Only 


-75. 


Salina, Kansas. 

















A BARGAIN. 


If ordered at once, Green’s 
» apple pearer, corer and slicer 
¥ with the Home Evaporator, 


all for $5.50. 


Send for circulars describing larger Evaporators, 
Parers, etc. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 





Rochester, N. Y. 









How many times during a 
year would you be willing 
to pay 5 cents an hour for 
a reliable power? 





neighbors afore acceptin’ uv him. 


good many times, no doubt. 
A For shredding fodder, grind- 
ing feed, sawing wood, husk- 
ing or shelling corn, churning. pump- 
ing water, separating cream, grind- 
ing tools, etc. A good many times, 
indeed, and when you want it you 
want it without delay. 

An I. H. C. gasoline engine will 
furnish such power—a 3-horse engine, 
for instance, will furnish power equal 
to that of three horses at a cost of 
five cents an hour, and it will be al- 
ways ready when you want it, and 
ready to work as long and as hard as 
you wish. You don’t have to start a 
fire—not even strike a match—to 
start an I. H. C. gasoline engine. 
All you have to do is close a little 


switch, open the fuel valve, give the 
flywheel a turn or two by hand, 
and off it goes, working—ready to 
help in a hundred ways. 

Stop and think how many times 
you could have used such convenient 
power last week, for instance. 

There should be a gasoline engine 
onevery farm. Whether it shall be 
an I. H. C. or some other engine on 
your farm is for you to decide, but it 
will pay you well to learn of the simple 
construction of I. H. C. gasoline en- 
gines before you buy. It will pay 
you to find out how easily they are 
operated, how little trouble they give, 
how economical in the use of fuel, 
how much power they will furnish, 
how strong and durable they are. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED.) 

















It will pay you to know these things, 
and the way to find them out is tocall 
on our local agent orwrite forcatalog. 

These engines are madein the following sty‘es 
and sizes :—Horizontal (stationary or portable), 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 horse power, 

Vertical, 2 and 3 horse power. 
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Polly, the Kitten. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. A. K., Tenn. 


It was a “nasty” night when Polly 
first came to live with us; such a night 
as sometimes comes in the early spring 
in Southern climates. The rain had 
fallen all day, and now wind and rain 
together made one glad to sit by the 
cheerful blaze of the wide open fire- 
place. It was not fit for any one to be 
out, but Polly thought differently. 

With a weak call she came to the 
door, so weak indeed was her call that 
at first I thought it had been a voice 
of the imagination, and not of reality. 
I opened the door, and there stood a 
wretched looking object as you would 
care to see. Wet, almost drowned, and 
so muddy that at first I did not know 
that the coat was once a_ beautiful 
white fur. 

Wet and muddy as she was, I took her 
in my arms at once, and she lay for a 
few minutes quivering as if fear and 
worry had been her companions. 

I removed what mud I could from the 
lovely white fur coat, then brought her 
a bowl of fresh sweet milk, and soon it 
was a happy, contented cat that was 
purring before the fire. 

Of course the cat was not really mine, 
but as our own cats had been killed, for 
they had been playfellows of a dog that 
had died of rabies, I said I would ‘‘take 
the goods the gods sent,’’ and with care 
and petting, she soon thought herself 
one of the family. 

She returned kindness for kindness, 
almost daily bringing me birds, rabbits 
or whatever it had been her luck to 
capture. Even to bringing me_ seven 
lizzards in one day and that a day when 
I was too ill and weak to rise up, but 
she turned every one of the seven loose, 
alive in the room. Of course I appre- 
ciated the spirit of the gift, but hardly 
the gift in such cases. 

But it was not her ways of showing 
her love for me, although they were 
many, but so many say that animals do 
not reason for themselves, nor have any 
understanding, for such I would relate 
one instance which proves that they rea- 
son well and wisely. 

From her first family of soft furry 
babies, Polly has insisted in hunting (7?) 
for them in my waste-basket. An ar- 
rangement highly gratifying to me, for 
if there is anything in the animal line 
prettier than a_ basketful of little fat 
kittens, I do not know what it is unless 
it is two baskets full. 

For several weeks previous to the dis- 
covery of each successive family, Polly 
would sleep in the basket at night, but 
between midnight and morning would 
leave the room, go up stairs and out an 
open window and pursue her natural 
avocation until morning. 

It may not be generally known, yet 
it is true, that Mr. Cat, along about 
March, has a mania for killing Mrs. 
Cat’s families and even going so far 
sometimes as to cut legs and heads from 
their bodies, leaving only gruesome 
corpses out of what was a few moments 
previous, all fun and frolic. 

One day Mr. Cat heard those babies 
in the basket cry for their dinner, and 
from that moment watched vigilantly 
for an unguarded moment, when he 
might slip in and commence his work of 
destruction. 

One day I had just entered one door 
of the room, just as Mr. Cat stepped in 
the other door. Knowing it was a mat- 
ter of life or death as to who got there 
first, I, of course, tried to be first, but 
before I could reach the basket he had 
dragged one poor little helpless kitten 
from the basket, and almost severed its 
head from its body. Poor mother Pol- 
ly! She saw the murder, but too late 
to save her baby. I put Mr. Cat out 
and she went in the basket, and as I 
was needed in another room just then, I 
left her with her broken family and her 
sorrow. 

I had not been in the other room long 
when in she walked with one little kit- 
ten, laying it at my feet, she left and 
almost immediately returned with the 
other little furry baby and laid it at my 
feet. She seemed to know that I had 
already saved them, and tried so hard 
to tell me that she was afraid to leave 


them where I was not, and she lay at 
my feet, mewing pitifully for the lost 
baby. I petted and soothed her as much 
as possible, and when night came put 
the kittens back in the basket, where 
they had always been. 

In the “‘wee sma’ hours o’ morning” I 
was awakened by some light moving 
pressure over me. I tried to think with- 
out opening my eyes what it was, when 
something warm and furry rubbed 
against my neck, and I knew at once it 
was a cat. “What do you want Polly?” 
I said, and with a glad little meow, she 
dropped a fat little furry down on my 
face, and jumped off the bed. 

“Come back and get your baby, Pol- 
ly,” I called her, but she did not “talk 
back”’ at me as she usually did, but was 
soon back with the other kitten, and 
dropping it where she had the other one 
left the room again. I soon heard her 
pattering up the stairs, and a li(tle later 
heard her sliding down the porch post. 

What did I do? What could I do? I 
pulled up one corner of the blanket, 
rolled the two little kittens in it, tucked 
them under my arm and cared for the 
the rest of the night. ; 

When I left the room next morning, 
I left the kittens still rolled in the 
blanket. 

Some people sneer at animals laugh- 
ing, but they can and do. And you 
should have seen the grin on Polly’s face 
next morning when she came asking, 
“Didn’t I get the best of you last 
night?” 





Apple Buds.—E. Beardsley, of Califor- 
nia, says that Green’s Fruit Grower is 
in error in stating that this season's 
growth of apple trees contains no fruit 
buds at the close of the season. He says 
that he has trees of 
many of which contain a large number 
of apple blossoms on the new growth of 
last year, and that this blossoming from 
the new growth is not confined to one 
or two varieties. The trees are growing 
thrifty. 

Green’s Fruit Grower is glad to re- 
ceive such letters as this as they are of 
great interest. But remember that there 
is a vast difference between the apple 
trees of Western New York and those of 
California where the growing season is 
prolonged. I cannot remember having 
seen fruit buds on the last  season’s 
growth of apple trees, and have not sup- 
posed that blossoms ever appeared only 
on two year old wood. Sometimes on old 
apple trees the new growth of last sea- 
son results simply in a fruit spur with 
fruit buds. I find such to be the case 
with a tree in my orchard. The point at 
issue is, do fruit buds appear this season 
on the new growth of last season when 
the new growth is one foot long or 
longer? 


o 
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A glance at the strawberry interest 
shows wonderful development. In 1903 a 
number of strawberry growers around 
Nashville undertook to ship eight or tcn 
ears of berries as an experiment. In 
1904, twenty cars were shipped, in 1905, 
sixty cars were shipped. Humboldt, 
Tenn., used to send out a few years ago 
fifty cars of tomatoes in a season, The 
tomatoes had to be shipped green and 
ripened in the commission man’s stcre 
room, thus impairiag their quality. Hum- 
boldt alone now ships in the season five 
hundred cars of tomatoes that are al- 
lowed to ripen on the vines, and there- 
fore bring a much better price through 
shipment in refrigerator cars. 








Canning House Wanted.—The Arkansa3 
Orchard Planting company whose office 
is at the Missouri Trust Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo., has fifteen hundred acres of land 
planted to Alberta peaches. One hundred 
acres of this orchard will come into bear- 
ing this season. A large crop is ex- 
pected. A canning house is wanted. 





I have long wished to tell you how 
much I have enjoyed Green’s Fruit 
Grower. I am seventeen years old. 
Though I am not a housekeeper, I have 
used hundreds of your helps to house- 
keepers. The hints were all good and 
I hope you will continue them. 


oO 


This Will Interest Many. 

F, W. Parkhurst, the Boston Publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheum- 
atism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at 704-17 Carney 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., he will direct them 
to a perfect cure. He has nothing to sell 
or give, only tells you how he was cured 
after years of search for relief. Hun- 
dreds have tested it with success, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
To Solicit Subscriptions for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. > 

Work near home and good pay. We 
employ men or women to do this work. 
Send for samples, instructions and full 
particulars. Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Maiden’s Blush,| 








High Grade Silverware Given for a 
LITTLE WORK 


THE WILD ROSE PATTERN es 


silver over @ white metal base and it is guaranteed for ten years in ordinary family service. The 
pre here quoted are the neguier retail cash prices of each set, It is the price you would have to pay 
f you were to purchase it at any jewelry store. Now when you receive this silver if you 
find that it is not as here represented, you may return it and we will refund Eta d money. This is the 
same kind of silver that the editor of the Fruit Grower uses every day in his home, and the reputa- 

tion of the Fruit Grower is at stake when we say that this silverware is just as it is represented. 
We are anxious to have the women readers of our paper help us in securing subscribers, and we 
believe that if we offer an expensive article like the WILD ROSE PATTERN SILVER that they 
will want to secure some of it, When we say coin silver we do not mean anything else. There is no 
German, French, or Scotch silver in this article: but only pure American coin silver is used in the 
makeup of these wares. Any set here offered will be sent on receipt of the prices as given, postpaid, if 
you do not care to get upa 

club for the Fruit Grower. 


Charles A. Green, 
Editor of Green's Fruit Grower. 


This Silver comes in satin 
lined boxes. 








Here offered is the 
ANo. 1Wild Rose 
attern. It is pla- 












This six piece Fruit Knife Set, Price $2.20, or given for 20 
subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 25c. each. 


Six Berry Forks and One Berry Spoon, 
Price $2.79, or given for 20 subscribers to 
Green's Fruit Grower at 25c. each. 





12 piece Knife and Fork Set, Price $4.20, 
or given for 25 subscribers to Green's 
Fruit Grower at 25c. each. 





The price of this six piece Five O’clock Tea Set is $1.25, 
or given for 10 subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 25c. each. 








The price of this three piece Butter, Sugar ana Oream Set is $1.45, or given for 10 subscrip- 
tions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 25c. each. 





This 24 piece Dinner Set is $9.40, or given for 50 subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 25c. each. 


Aaazee.renisee (GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Without Medicine 


A Dollar’s Worth of theGreat Michigan 
External Cure for Rheumatism 
Will Be Sent to Every Sufferer 
who Writes for It at Once 
to TRY FREE 


Send No Money—Only Your Name 


We know that Magic Foot Drafts are 
curing Rheumatism in almost every form 
and stage—curing old chronic cases of 30 
and 40 years’ standing after doctors’ pre- 
scriptions, mineral baths and medicines had 
failed. No matter what you have tried, or 
how long you have suffered, our faith is 
strong that this new external remedy will 
cure you sound and well of Rheumatism. 
You are welcome to try the remedy at our 


MAGIC 





expense—we want to send you the proof. 
You don’t have to take our word for any- 
thing. Simply ask for it—Try it—Prove 
for yourself how it can cure you. We will 
send to you by mail prepaid a $1.00 
pair of Magic Foot Drafts free to try in your 
own home and trust you to send us one dol- 
lar when you get relief—not a cent do you 
pay us unless you are relieved. This remedy 
is curing thousands and we are pretty sure 
it will cure you. Surely you must try it 
while we offer to send you the cure merely 
for the asking. Send your name and full 
address to-day to Magic Foot Draft Com- 
pany, 779 Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. 


ASTHMAor 
HAY FEVER 


If you suffer write me at once and learn of something you will 
be grateful for the rest of your life. 


Cc. F. ALEXANDER 
461 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 
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~ PARKER’ 
HAIR BALS 


beantifies the 







Promotes & 

N Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youthful Colon 
Cures scalr caveaea & Bae alling, 


om“ BATH TUB 
WEIGHT 16 POUNDS. Costs lit- 
tle. Requires deitle waler. 
Write for Special offer. 
G. F. Irwin, 103 Chambers Street 
New York City. 
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FS ORINKLE: INTO- COLDWATER 
mocrrAsvorNeer re RAUTEM SUMMED Se 


NO MORE SPOILED FRUIT 


Don’t can your fruit till you get aC. & 
H. Can Cover Truer, It stops your 
cans from leaking and makes your old 
covers as good as new ones. Sample 
prepaid to any address for 15e. cash. 
Agents wanted. Curtis & Headman, 
Dept. F, Wyandotte, Mich. 


A Trip to New York 
FREE | 


A handsome book of New York Views. 
Write to-day. 
SHERWOOD’S SUPPLY HOUSE 
Broadway, Fulton and Nassau 

NEW YORK CITY 

















Enlarged Prostate Gland.—This is the 
cause of difficult and painful urination in 
men over fifty years old. The treat- 
ment is simple. No medicine necessary. 
A friend has been relieved at an expense 
of hundreds of dollars. We wil! send 
you his method and thirty years’ exper- 
ience on receipt of 25 cents. French 
flexible catheters, best of all, sent post- 
paid for 60 cents each. Address Grzen’s 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


We Will Make You 
Prosperous 


If youare honest and ambitious write us 
today. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, we will teach you the 
Real Estate business by mail; appoint 
= you Special Representative of our Vom- 
pany in your town; start you yo 
* able business of your own, and help you 
ret apportaniy for men withent 
wal op unity for men witho' 
© independent for 


teday. A 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Seranton, Pa. © Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C. 













Some Up-to-Date Fashions. 

For the convenience of the ladies in 
the homes of our subscribers we have 
made arrangements with. one of the larg- 
est ond most responsible manufacturers 
of patterns to offer some of their relia- 
ble patterns at the nominal price of 10c 
each. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. . 

5672—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 3% yards 21, 2% 
yards 27 or 1% yards 44 inches wide with 1 
yard of velvet ribbon. 





6672 Over Blouse or 6649 Guimpe Blouse, 
Jumper, 32 to 42 bust, 32 to 42 bust. 

5640—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 3% yards, 18, 2% 
yards 27 or 2 yards 44 inches wide if one 
material is used, or 14 yards of foundation 
material 36 inches wide with 2% yards of all- 
over lace for facing between vertical lines, 
2% yards for facings above cross line of per- 
forations, 

5656—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (10 years) is 4% yards 
27, 3% yards 32 or 3 yards 44 inches wide 
with 14 yards of embroidery 7 inches wide 
for the epaulettes, 2% yards of banding 
and 1 yard of narrow embroidery for sleeve 
frills to make as illustrated. 





6656 Girl’s Dress, 6663 Girl’s Dress, 
6 to 12 years. 8 to 14 gears. 

5663—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (12 years) is 5 yards 
27, 4% yards 32 or 4 yards 44 inches wide 
with % yard 18 inches wide for the yoke, 
4% vards of banding. 

5655—The quantity of material required 
for the sixteen year size is 8% yards 27, 
7 yards 32 or 5 yards 44 inches wide if 
material has figure or nap; 6% yards 27, 
5% yards 32 or 4% yards 44 inches wide if it 
has not. 





6655 Misses’ Princesse 
Jumper Dress, 6654 Child’s Petticoat, 
14 and 16 years. 2 te 10 years. 


§654—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (6 years) is 1% yards 
36 inches wide with 3 yards of embroidery 
and 24% yards of narrow edging, or if two 
materials are used % yard for the waist, 1 
yard for the skirt. 

5659—The quantity of material required 
for the sixteen year size is 1% yards 36 
inches wide with 2% yards of edging and 
3% yards of beading. 














6669 Misses’ Jumper 
Corset Cover, 6664 Nine Gored Skirt, 


24 to 34 waist. 





_Deleue Bide.) Oakland, Calif. Athenseum Bidg., Chleago, Hil, 


14 and 16 years. 


56644—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 11 yards 21, 
yards 44 or 6 yards 52 inches wide i 
material has figure or nap; 7 yards 27; 4% 
yards 44 or 52 inches wide if it has not. 

To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 
bedy, over the dress close under the 
arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give 
size in inches. Send all orders to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y¥. 








What is a Flirt ? 

“A flirt is a frauduient person who by 
numerous devices tries to obtain love un- 
der false pretences.” 

“A poacher with alluring snares on Cu- 
pid’s estate.” 

“One who sees how near a lighted 
match can be placed to an _ un- 
kindled fire without setting it aglow.” 

“One who plays with Cupid, but wears 
@ suit of armor.” 

“The girl who plays with all the boys 
and treats them all as penny toys.” 

“A maiden effusive, attractive, elusive, 
of high hopes conducive, yet never con- 
clusive,”’ 

“The average flirt is like the cheap boot 
—poor sole, plenty of tongue, elegant ap- 
pearance, but weak in the uppers.” 

“One whose high opinion of her own 
attractions is only exceeded by her ut- 
ter disregard of the feelings of others.” 

“One born with an immense capacity 
for love, a lamentable lack of control 
and a goodly touch of vanity.” 

“One who loves to lure victims to the 
Heights of Happiness—and throw them 
over.” 

“One who desires flattery and admira- 
tion from the opposite sex and to gain 
that end ignores conventionalities and 
sincerity.” 

“The offspring of vanity, which makes 
women ridiculous and men contemptible 
in the eyes of all rational people.” 

“A thief who, to gratify vanity, robs 
sentiment of its feeling, friendship of its 
sincerity and love of its beauty.” 

“One who jangles love’s sweetest mel- 
ody and makes it out of tune.” 

“Girl who gets about and makes the 
boys all love her; when she’s had her 
fling, makes a model mother.” 

“A creature without mind enough to 
reflect, heart enough to be constant, love 
enough to be true.’’ 

“One whose gratification is another’s 
mortification.” 

“One who desires to please, craves uni- 
versal admiration, experiments in love, 
and helps to educate men to marry other 
women.”—Chicago “Record Herald.” 


o- 
Sayings Over 400 Years Old. 

You have all heard these familiar say- 
ings many times. Did you ever consider 
when and by whom they were originated? 
They are ail over four hundred years old, 
and came from the pen of Francis Rab- 
belais, a noted French writer: 

Like hearts of oak, 

A leap into the dark. 

And thereby hangs a tale. 

He has other fish to fry. 

lt was performed to a T. 

How well he feathered his nest. 

Let us fly and save our bacon, 

By robbing Peter he paid Paul. 

Plain as a nose on a man’s face. 

He did not care a button for it. 

Looking as near like as two peas. 

Speak the truth and shame the devil. 

He looked a gift horse in the mouth. 

We will take the good will for the deed. 

What cannot be cured must be endured. 

You have hit the nail right on the 
head. ‘ 

Nothing is so dear and precious as 
time. 

He thought the moon was made of 
green cheese. 

Save your breatn to cool your por- 
ridge, 

I believe he would make three bites of 
a cherry. 

One half of the world knoweth not 
how the other half liveth. 








~. Woman’s Way. 

“My, Mrs. A., but you have a pretty 
baby!’” 

“Yes, Mrs. B., all the neighbors say 
he is beautiful.” 

“No wonder! He is just a little sugar 
ball of sweetness.” 

“And the neighbors say he is the pret- 
tiest baby in the neighborhood.” 

“Er—mine excepted.” 

“No exceptions.” 

“What? Do you mean to say that little 
brat could compare with my baby when 
it comes to beauty? Why, the idea!” 





I am glad to hear Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er so well spoken of by my neighbors, 
who are subscribers. It was in this 
way that I first became acquainted with 
Green’s Fruit Grower. Every subscriber 
can be helpful by recommending his fav- 
orite magazine to his neighbors and 
friends.—Robert Field,’ Minnesota, 












in Music— 

for Yourself or for Your 
Child by.Buying 
YourPianoonOur |-7 
“One Cost” 4 
System. -% 


- s 
Buy ~ Ae | a tual ae 
9 : i < # CM 
of us di- —~ 


rect and get 
the wholesale 
price youtself instead 
of paying the dealer’s and 

e salesman’s profits, and 
you can have a standard piano 
such as you want for your home, and ; 
at the same time, save from the price you 
expected to pay fora good piano, not less than 
$155 fora course of music lessons. Write us today “ 
and learn how to get a gc:od piano—better, maybe, 
than you thought you could afford—and a fine musical ed- 
ucation for the price you would have to pay your dealer 
for the piano alone, or, if you now have a cheap piano, 
learn how you can exchange it for a genuine ‘*Win; 
Piano.” Tear off the coupon on this page and mai 
it to us at once. Our Book of Complete Informa- 
tion about Pianos will make you a better judge and more 
competent to examine pianos, 0 matter where you buy. 


You Can Have the Celebrated 


WING PIANO 


~the piano that fine musicians praise so highly,--that every- 
y says has such a pure, rich, mellow tone—the piano 
that stamps your home as being well furnished and your 
musical taste as being discriminating—you can have one of 
these beautiful, rich pianos by buying on our ‘‘One Cost”’ 
selling system, at from $155 to $200 ess than you would 
pay a dealer for the same quality. And if you wish, you 
can have your piano now and pay for it on easy instalments. 
Do not buy a piano until you have 
SAYS THE | learned our Py ml arson of 
6 : saving you the dealer’s and sales- 
PRES IDENT man’s commissions. You will be sur- 
of HUMBOLDT | prised how reasonably you can buya 
COLLEGE good piano—a genuine Wing—when 
(Lowa): — | ¥ou.set rid of all the Middleman’s 
. profits. Do not examine any pianos 
“The Wing Piano | until you have read our book, “‘Com- 
bonght of you is lete Information about Pianos,’’ 
giving entire satis | because this book tells you how to 
Selabin wal : ets judge a piano—its tone—its action— 
of tone that i. not | 1tS workmanship—its finish. It is 
equalled by any oth- | the most comprehensive guide to a 
er plano that we | Satisfactory piano purchase ever pub- 
have tried. The | lished. ear off the coupon and 
ection | is perfeet | mail it to us now. 
a arance . . . - 
magailieent, ....” | Thinking of Buying a Piano? 
J. P. Peterson. Would you buy one if you found 
- - that you could get the celebrated 
Wing Piano at a price saving you from $155 to $200 on 
what you thought you would have to pay for such a make? 
Would you buy a good piano—a Wing—in place of your 
Present one that you may have bought simply because you 
— then vou could not afford one like the Wing—if 
you found you could exchange direct with us on our ‘One 
Cost” system, at terms mange d to you? Would you 
buy a piano if found you could get a standard one—a 
Wing—with all the qualities that a Wing stands for, and 
all the pride of ownership that a Wing possessor feels—if 
you found you could get sucha piano and a fine musical 
“education for yourself, or for your child, at the same price 
your dealer would ask you for an equal quality of piano 
alone? Then write us at once about our “‘One Cost”’ system 
of selling, and we will tell you all about the great Wing 
Piano and how we save you enough money to get a fine 
musical education. Tear off the coupon and mail it now. 


WING & SON, *°*32, 9523" * 


Manufucturers of the Wing Piano for 39 Years 
Founded 1868 


AGENTS WANTED 


200 Per Cent Profit. Scll our 
Big $1.00 bottle Sarsaparilla for 35 cts. 
Best Seller. Finest Medicine, 
Complies With Pure Drug Law. 
Everyone buys. Write now for terms. 
F. R. GREENE, Dept. 6 25 Lake St., Chicago 























AS ENTS $103.50 per month 
selling these wonderful Scissors, 
Vv. ¢. Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 


irs in 8 hours, made $13; you can 
CUTS TO THE END BO it; we show how. Free Outfit, 


G. Thomas Mfg. Co., 62 J St., Dayton, 0. 


A LIFE CURE 


for Varicocele. My iatest 
methods surpass anything I 
have ever found. Most cases 
cured in 10 to 60 days. No 
pain, no danger, no experi- 
ments. Afflicted persons 
want cures—not expcrimets. 

My ogg | is varicoc le, 
rupture, stricture and uri- 
nary diseases. Illustrated 
book aud particulars free, in person or by letter. 
G. ALLAN ROWE, M. D., 60 NIAGARA ST, N. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 85c, FRAMES 1Ce, 
sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 25c, 
views lc. 30 days credi ples 
Consolidated Portrait Co., 

















dit. Sam & Catalog Free. 
290—74 W, Adams Bt, Chlenge. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 

or young folks. in getting up club orders for our 

celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Ex- 

tracts and Spices. Handsome Premiums if you 

prefer. For full particulars and price lists. address 
HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 



































; Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washin 

$8 Ray 4 d fluid. Send6c.stamp. ‘L.W.SCUTT Cohoes,N.Y 
NEWTON'S Heave ano Couce Cume 

MR ome will cure lieaves. $1.00 per 

can. Of dealers, or cuueeas 

prepaid. Send booklet. 

\ The hewtonRemedyVo.,Toledo,0, 

Your collection 

EA SHELLS Babe i you 
uab.e if you 

know the names. 

thispaper. IOWABIRDCO,, Des Moincs, ia. 
Corns, Bunions, Warts and Moles 

anteed or money refunded. Particulars 

FREE hanna 7 Mo; 

WE’LL PAY THE FREICHT 
and send 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tireson - $7.75 
tread, T 7 $4.90. Wrive for 
catlog. |p dag yey mabey Sool, Gone 


G-33 Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. 
A VETERINARY SPECIFIC. 
gem 15 yearssale. One to two cane 
tor 

Catalogue describing and illustrating hundreds 

of rareand curious varieties free if you mention 

uickly removed by entire aew process. Guar- 

wer. 
Franklin Medical Company, 35 Elm, Palmyra, Pa. 
With Rubber Tires, @14.20. I mfg. wheels % to4in. 
Wagon Umbrella FREE. W.M. BOO: 


CIDE AND WINE PRESSES 
GRATERS, ETC. 
Hand and power. Manufactured by 
Co 





THE G. J. EMENY CO., successors to Empire State Screw 
Press Co., Fulton, N.Y. Box 60. Send for free catalog. 
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Labor. 


Toil swings the axe, and forests“bow, 
The seeds break out in radiant bloom, 
Rich harvests smile beneath the plow, 
And cities cluster round the loom; 
Where towering domes and tapering spires 
Adorn the vale and crown the hill, 
Stout Labor lights its beacon fires 
And ’ mom with smoke the forge and 
mill. : 





Potato Blight. 

Thousands of bushels of potatoes are 
usually destroyed by the fungus disease 
known as the late blight or potato rot, 
says the “Agricultural Southwest.” There 
are two kinds of blights, one is called 
early blight and the other late blight. 
Both are fungus diseases and both ai- 
tack the leaves of the potato. The form- 
er attacks only the leaves, while the lat- 
ter attacks, in addition to the leaves, the 
tubers in the ground and causes them to 
rot. Just how the fungus is transferred 
from the leaves to the tubers is not de- 
finitely understood. That is, it is not 
known whether the fungus grows down 
through the stem into the tubers or 
whether the tubers become infected frora 
the ripened spores of the fungus that 
fall from the leaves. It is not of great 
importance to the farmer how the infec- 
tion takes place. That the tubers rot 
either in the ground or after they have 
been dug for some time if the leaves are 
affected with late biight is a well es- 
tablished fact. It is not uncommon for 
the yield of potatoes to be decreased 
from one-half to two-thirds on account 
of late blight and hence the importance 
of exercising precautionary measures 
looking toward exterminating the iate 
blight fungus. 

Bordeaux mixture has been found to 
be the best fungicide for this purpose. 
The Minnesota experiment station has 
conduct2d numerows tests for spraying 
potato vines for both early and late 
blight, and havé found it very profitable. 
For this purpose bordeaux mixture may 
be made as follows: Dissolve six pounds 
of copper sulphate in ten gallons of wat- 
er; then add ten gallons of water to five 
nounds of fresh lime and allow the lime 
to slake. After the lime has been thor-~ 
oughly slaked and the solution has 
cooled strain it through a gunny sack 
or other material. That done, pour the 
copper sulphate solution and the lime 
solution into a barrel containing thirty 
gallons of water. Pour the two solutions 
into the water et the same time and at 
the same rate, Bordeaux mixture de- 
teriorates upon standing. The lime wat- 
er and the copper sulphate solution can 
be kept separate for any reasonable 
length of time without changing, but the 
bordeaux mixture should not be kept on 
hand for more than two days, and it is 
better to make up a fresh supply for 
each day’s work. 

When the potato vines are about five 
inches high is the time to make the first 
application of bordeaux mixture by 
means of a sprinkling can or by pump. 
Repeat the spraying every two weeks 
until from three to five sprayings have 
been given. While these sprayings may 
not entirely prevent blight, they will 
greatly aid in keeping the disease in 
check. At the Minnesota station there 
was a difference in yield from sprayed 
and unsprayed potatoes amounting to 
eighty-six bushels per acre in favor of 
spraying. At the New York station sim- 
ilar results have repeatedly been ob- 
tained, and, in fact, this method of 
treatment has been used at many of our 
stations and by our leading potato grow- 
ers with most exceilent results. The 
cost is nominal, amounting to from ‘5 
cents to $1.25 per acre for each spraying. 
In many instances three sprayings will 
be found to be sufficient, which wouid 
ordinarily not cost, including labor and 
all, to exceed $3 per acre. An increase 
of twelve bushels per acre wouid there- 
fore pay the cost of three sprayings. 

‘It is practically always necessary to 
treat potatoes for bugs, and for this 
purpose one pound of Paris green may ve 
added to 125 gallons of bordeaux mixture, 
and thus the two operations may be per- 
formed wit one spraying. The bordeaux 
mixture will destroy the blight fungus, 
and the paris green it contains the bugs. 

Our readers should, therefore, keep 
in mind that when their potato vines 
are about five inches high it will pay 
to give a thorough spraying with bor- 
deaux mixture, and that they can spray 
fer blight as well as for bugs by mixing 
paris green with their bordeaux. -The 
cost’ of spraying fcr blight will thus be 
so small that it is not worth mentioning, 
because:the materials used in the prepar- 
ation of bkordeaux mixture are very 
cheap. 


ee 
0: 





If you want to be happy, make some 
one less sad. 





*“Dont’s’”’ Concerning the Cow. 
Don’t be unkind to the milk cow. 
Don’t allow cows to sleep in a muddy 

shed, 

Don’t permit the cow to drink impure 
water, 

Don’t use a club but kind words in- 
stead, 

Do not feed the milk cow “rotten” or 
decayed corn, 

Don’t allow your finger nails to grow 
long if you are a daily milker. 

Don’t allow any loafers around when 
miiking, such as dogs, children or cats. 

Don’t fail to keep some sort of salt 
handy so the cow may have free access 
to it. 

‘Don’t, when milking, beat the cow for 
stepping backward when flies are numer- 
ous. 

Don’t yell at the cow, and beware of 
profane language, it leaves a bad im- 
pression. 

Don’t forget to allow the cow civil 
treatment and she will return the same 
in good measure. 

Don’t expect a cow to give as much 
milk when half fed as when properly 
cared for. 

Don’t allow your cows to be chased 
by dogs or be hurried when going to or 
from pasture. 

Don’t expect the cows to come from 
pasture by mere calling them, but drive 
them up slowly. 

Don’t milk until dusk during the hot 
months so as to avoid the presence of 
the flies which so vigorously attack the 
cow just before sundown.—Indiana 
“Farmer.” 





Suicidal Intent. 


I’m just a black pig, 
And not very big, 
And my home is 
Here in this sty. 


But I am just achin’ 
To grow into bacon, 
Then into pig heaven 
T’ll fly. 





—— 0: 

















This cut shows the right way of holding an axe on the 
grindstone, The stone should be turned towards the 
man holding the axe or other tool. 

















This cut shows the wrong position for holding the axe 
on the grindstone. This position hollows the center of 
the grindstone and spoils it for weg use, and does not 
grind the axe so rapidly as holding it as shown in the 
other cut. Both these illustrations are from American 
Cultivator. 


Farm Notes. 

Ten years ago the United States made 
30,000 tons of beet sugar. Last year 
483,000 tons were made. The products 
were worth $50,000,000. 

The town of Salem, Mass, contem- 
plates establishing the office of city 
farmer. The city owns several fine tracts 
of land and may undertake to raise hay 
and oats for the city horses. 

A band of masked men recently raided 
a sheep camp in Big Horn county, Wy- 
oming, completely destroyed. the camp 
wagons, and killed 700 sheep by ex- 
ploding dynamite in the flock. 

A large drug manufacturing concern 
is building up a camphor grove of 2,000 
acres in Florida, from which it hopes to 
make its camphor. This firm uses over 
half a million dollars’ worth of camphor 
every year, 

When farmers are busy they are liable 
to neglect many matters which should 
command their attention. Get the im- 
plements in readiness and sharpen the 
tools. The grindstone is a valuable ad- 
junct to good farming, if thorough work 
is desired. 

It is, perhaps, the proper system to 
water the animals at regular periods, es- 
pecially horses;. but animals differ, and 
may desire water at times when they do 
not.receive it. To give all animals free 
access ta water is not contrary to the 





URES WHILE HE WORKS 
5 fp suitering from galled shoulders a Dacks vou can work JOur 
BICKMORE’S GALL GURE 


Bqually sure for all cases of chaps, bruises, speed crack, re cut 
yorach ed. titutes? mm for 


or cracked cows teats. juaran' Avoid subs’ 

trade mark, Every horse owner can have our new illustrated Horse 
Book and large sample box Gall Cure for l0c to pay postage. Write. 
Sold by dealers. Bickmore Gall Cure Co,, Box928, Town, Maine. 
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GREEN’S POT-GROWN 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


You Can Gain a Year’s Growth by 
Planting Potted Plants. 


POTTED PLANTS SET OUT THIS SUMMER 
WILL BEAR A FULL CROP NEXT SPRING. 


So Easy to Grow; a trifling amount of 
trouble, and a very little space is required to 
raise sufficient for an ordinary family. What’s 
to hinder you from having your own patch of 
100 plants or more? 


We Offer Excellent Plants. Fine and heal- 
thy with plenty of roots, that will produce a 
good crop of fruit next summer. 


Varieties are Senator Dunlap, Corsican, 


— Brandywine and Pineapple Flavored Straw- 





GREEN'S FOR 
—" suipment berry. Write us for special prices. 
Aus. 1 GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















25 Years of Reputation 
Backed up by 25 Years 
of Successful Application 


Results—Satisfied Customers. Are You One of Them? 


mA 








For twenty-five years we have been doing printing for many nurserymen all over 
the world and we are anxious to serve others. We started in a small rented room 
about thirty by fifty feet. To-day we are occupying our own building containing 
over forty thousand square feet of floor space. We state this simply to show that we 
are well equipped to take care of any business that may come to us. Should you 
have any printing, catalogues, etc., that you would like to have done, quickly, 
artistically, and something that you would be proud of, submit copy to us at any time 
and prices will be sent you by return mail. 


A Few of the Things for Nurserymen that We Supply: 


Insects and Insect Remedies 
Lithograph Plates 


Advantages of Fall Delivery 
Agent’s Ledger 


Aggregate Sheets Lithographing 

A Plain Talk About Prices Maps 

An Agent’s Experience Manilla Labels 

Bindings Nursery Hardware 
Cards—Lithographed in Colors Order Blanks 
Catalogues—Large Office Supplies 

Certificates of Agency Price Lists 

Confidential Instruction Book Printing 

Condensed Plate Books Special Designs from Nature 
Contracts or Agreements Stock Book 

Colored Photographs Summary Sheets 

Daily Reports Special Notes for Agents 
Delivery Book Covers Stock Circulars 

Delivery Book Sheets Stationery 

Engraving Terms to Salesmen 

Hand Painted Plates Transplanting Directions 
Index Books Weekly Reports * 
Instructions to Salesmen Wood Labels 

Instructions to Deliverymen Yard Books . 








VREDENBURG & CO., Inc. 


Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, Binders 
328 to 336 South Avenue 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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~ BOYS, Here Is Your Opportuni 


One three jointed Fish-pole, One brass reel, 

Four assorted Snell Fish-hooks, One extra 

fine braided Fish-line, 84 ft. long, 3 sinkers. 
PRICE, express prepaid, $.85. 


NOTE:—This outfit is durable, and the boy who orders 
it will not be disappointed. 








SPECIAL RATE.—We will send the above outfit and a 
year’s subscription to Green’s Fruil Grower for $1.00. 








natural law, as they are sometimes bet- 








Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Y. 
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ter judges of eating and drinking, so far 
ag they are concerned, than their owners. 

Ensilage should not cost the farmer 
over $1 a ton, and fifty pounds a day is 
a large ration for a cow. This is forty 
rations per ton, at 2 1-2 cents a ration, 
and hence will provide for one cow for 
forty days. There is no food that can 
be produced at a lower cost. The en- 
silage is not of itself a complete food, as 
the best results are derived when hay 
and grain are also allowed; but it cheap- 
ens the cost of the whole and provides 
succulent food in winter, when change 
occurs from grasses to the regular dry 
rations of that season. 

It is just beginning to be found out 
that the part of the sugar beet which is 
left after the sugar is taken out or what 
is commonly known as the pulp, is one 
of the most valuable fodders for milk 
cows and other stock that can be found. 
Those who have been feeding this pulp 
for the past three or four years find that 
it takes the place of ensilage on the farm 
and when fed to milk cows will cause 
them to produce from a quart to a half 
more milk and will keep the animal in 
splendid physical condition at the same 
time. Cowes and sheep are very fond 
of this pulp and will leave hay and other 
high-grade feeds to eat it. 

A veterinarian says that one of the 
best remedies for sprains in the pastern 
joint is the application of the following 
mixture: Spanish flies, once ounce; 
turpentine, two ounces; raw linseed oil, 
four ounces. Mix well and apply enough 
to cover the affected part. At the end 
of two days wash the blistered part with 
castile soap and apply a liberal amount 
of vaseline. As soon as the flesh has 
healed, repeat the blister if the animal 
is still lame. 

When you find that a cow is actually 
losing you money sell her—but not to 
your neighbor, unless he happens to be 
a butcher, says a correspondent of Kim- 
ball’s “Dairy Farmer.” A neighbor of 
mine sold me this sort of a cow, but 
he left the country right away. Two 
years later this cow was done up in nice 
tin can packages and sold for choice 
meat, with apologies and regret for its 
not being done a few years sooner, There 
is no use in trying to breed up absoluie- 
ly unprofitable cows. Keep the cows 
that are showing you aé_ reasonable 
profit and you can soon build up a much 
more profitable herd. 

Professor Hunt of Cornell university 
believes that every farmer should have 
a plan of his farm committed to paper 
in such a permanent form that it is not 
likely to be destroyed; the main divisions, 
that is, the fields, should be named, let- 
tered or numbered, and be known by 
those names, letters or numbers at all 
times. A record should be kept of the 
rotation» of crops, of the production, 
manuring, and other important transac- 
tions in connection with each of these 
divisions or fields. Each field will soon 
acquire a separate and distinct individ- 
uality and will be treated accordingly. 
The historical record of the fields on a 
farm mapped out according to such a 
plan will prove a matter of increasing 
interest from year to year and will as- 
sist the farmer in so treating his soil 
that he will get the maximum crop pro- 
duction at the minimum cbst. This, to- 
gether with increased fertility, is the ob- 
ject of modern farm practice. It may 
also be added that each farm should 
have its appropriate name and become 
known socially and commercially by its 
name. It seems a simple thing to name 
a farm, and yet it adds so much to the 
interest and dignity of rural life that ite 
importance soon becomes apparent and 
far-reaching. 





Making the Farm Attractive. 

The Rev. Dr. Kneeland presented the 
topic, ‘How to make the farm attractive 
to the boys and girls.’’ His suggestions 
were all for developing the interest lat- 
ent in every child in the works of nature. 
He would shorten the hours of laber that 
the farm boy and girl may have time 
to enjoy the beauties of the country and 
to enter into social amusements, Pro- 
fessor Kinney took up the subject, giv- 
ing some experiences in rural life that 
have come within his observation, mak- 
ing a point of the fact that the women 
of the farm seldom have an apprecia- 
tion of the true value of its produce and 
that they belittle their own part in its 
financial successes. Judge Collins spoke 
at length on the right methods to be 
employed in the giving to the children 
the best that is to be brought out of 
country living. 


To cure a colt from pulling the halter, 
put a rope around its body just behind 
the fore legs and past the end through 
the ring of the halter; let it pull on it- 
self, it will soon stop. 

The first rain washes off Bordeaux and Paris 
Green and you must spray again. PYROX sticks 
mes paint and won't wash off. BOWKER, 

oston. 








Inducements and Opportunities for 
Orcharding. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. Cyrus Miller, Hillside Orchards, Hay- 
denville, Mass. 


\ 





—. CYRUS MILLER. 


It is an. unfortunate thing that those 
with so much knowledge of the technical 
phases of fruit growing have not had 
more practical experience in the planting, 
Gevelopment and care of an orchard and 
likewise unfortunate that those already 
engaged in fruit growing do not under- 
stand many of the fundamental essen- 
tials involved in the rapid growth of 
trees and production of fruit of the high- 
est degree of excellence, which can only 
be learned and understood by a thorough 
study of the technical side of the prob- 
lem. 

It is plainly evident that the success- 
ful fruit grower of to-morrow will be the 
one who is thoroughly familiar with the 
economic, technical and practical ques- 
tions* involved. ‘ To be convinced of the 
present inducement to engage in the vo- 
cation of orcharding one has but to ex- 
amine two things. Among the many 
which might be mentioned, namely, first, 
the marvelous growth in population of 
our large cities and towns. It is esti- 
mated by good authorities that the city 
of New York in thirty years will contain 
some twelve million people, a third more 
than were contained in all the colonies 
at the time of the Revolutionary war. 
The large cities in England, such as Lon- 
don, Manchester and Liverpool are grow- 
ing very rapidly and these markets are 
practically ours as well as our home 
markets. Were many more orchards be- 
ing established than are at the present 
they would not be able to keep up with 
our rapidly expanding markets, Again, 
there are many orchards in the eastern 
section of our country that are soon to 
be counted out entirely in the production 
of first class marketable fruit, between 
old age, neglect and the San Jose scale 
the number of bearing trees will be re- 
duced very materially within the next 
few years. The San Jose scale is with- 
out doubt the greatest orchard pest of 
modern times. Where a powerful micro- 
scope is necessary to locate this insect 
in its first stages and with the great 
inertia on the part of a large class of 
fruit growers, there is but little wonder 
at the great spread and _ destruction 
wrought by this minute pest. It is said 
that of all the nurseries in Massachu- 
setts, but one was found on _ in- 
spection to be entirely free of this pest. 
While the inducements are great for the 
renovating and care of orchards already 
established, the opportunities for plant- 
ing and developing new orchards in the 
eastern part of the United States was 
never greater than to-day. Thousands 
and thousands of acres of land well suit- 
ed for the growing of fruit are available 
for those who are interested in taking 
up this line of work. Many ‘abandoned 
farms” with land already cleared are 
obtainable at a small price per acre. 
Many farms, with buildings in fairly 
good condition can be purchased for less 
than what it would cost to replace the 
buildings. It seems to be almost a@ for- 





gotten fact in these strenuous’ times 
that the earth is our main and real 
source of wealth and with the hand to 
do the work and the brain to direct the 
hand and plan the task, that no phase of 
agriculture offers greater opportunities 
than that of fruit growing. 





Start Young Farmers Right. 

Many young men will begin farming 
operation on their ‘‘own hook” this year, 
says Indiana ‘‘Farmer.” Their success 
or failure depends upon how well they 
put into practice the lessons which 
science and practice both have demon- 
strated during the past decade. The 
tendency often is to turn one’s attention 
to the biggest money crop, without plan- 
ning for the maximum profit of the 
ground for years to come. One of the 
first things to learn is that live stock 
will keep up the fertility of farms. If 
lands are fertile now, by proper man- 
agement and by rearing and feeding live 
stock, we may be sure that our land is 
not going back; for it will be kept in fit 
condition to grow profitable crops for 
many years. The kind of stock to keep, 
and their management must be worked 


cut by each individual, but generally one | 


does best with the kind of stock he likes 
best. Then grow good crops. Land well 
cultivated and enriched year after year, 
by all the manure made upon the farm, 
supplemented with legume crops, will 
give maximum yields, under skillful till- 
age. In other words, be a first-rate 
farmer. There are enough of the sec- 
ond-rate kind. 





Little Howard; Oh, mother, mother, 
come quick and see the big moon rolling 
along on the skin of heaven! 


PILES 


Wonderful New 3-Fold Remedy 
Curing Thousands — Anyone 
May Try It Without Cost. 








Send Your Address Today and Get a 


$1.00 Package to Try—FREE 





We want every sufferer from piles who 
sees this advertisement to send us his or 
her address at once. Return mail will 
bring—Free to Try—our complete new 
three-fold absorption cure for Piles, 
Ulcer, Fissure, Prolapse, Tumors, 
Constipation and all rectal troubles. If 
you are fully satisfied 
with the benefit re- 
ceived, send us One 
Dollar. If not, we 
take your word and it 
costs d ou nothing ; 
you decide after a 
| thorough trial. This treatment is curing 
even cases of 30 and 40 years’ standing, 
as well as all the earlier stages. Act now 
and perhaps save yourself great suffering. 
Our three-fold treatment cures to stay 
cured, because it is constitutional as well as 
local, and we want you to try it at our ex- 
pense. Our valuable new Blue Book (in 
colors) comes free with the approval treat- 
ment, allin plain package. Send no money 
—but write today—to Dr. Van Vleck Co., 
779 Majestic Building, Jackson, Mich. 











THESE CLUBBING OFFERS ARE NOT 


MADE TO CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 


By Sending Your Subscription Through 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


toget 


7 special arrangement we are enabled to offer yearly subscriptions to the following publications, 
1er With a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower, at reduced prices for the combination. The 


prices are net, and no premiums are given. Each order must include one subscription to Green’s Fruit 


Grower. 


Where more than one of the papers is wanted, a deduction of 35 cents from the clubbing price will 
be allowed for each additional publication desired, thus giving but one subscription to Green’s Fruit 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


REMEMBER that the left hand — gives the regular price for both papers while the right 


Grower. 


hand column gives our special price for both. 
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Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: What 
is sweeter than a rainy morning with its 
soft, brooding air, like the warmth of a 
nesting bird, veiling the sun with a soft 
mist, lest its fierce rays should burn the 
tender leaflets. How gently, swiftly they 
unfold like a baby’s smile; and how beau- 
tiful is the coloring of the new born 
leaves—all blushing with pinkish, purply 
tints as though reflected from the clear 
sunrise and prisoned by the falling mist 
of later day. Even the birds are silent 
as though awed by the divine wonders of 
growth.—Mres. E. D., Mayville, N. Y. 





Editor Green's Fruit Grower: Do I 
hear someone asking what is love? Ah, 
love is the beautiful superstructure, the 
lovely temple in which we worship every 
day of our lives and thank a merciful 
Providence that we are not living alone 
but have a close companion every step 
of the way to share our sorrows and our 
joys; some one to protect and give us 
sympathy. 

But under and supporting all the fair 
foundation stones, cut with skill and laid 
with care, must be the firmest respect, 
each for the other, in their respective 
spheres. This is the only foundation 
upon which to build the temple of love 
which is to stand through fair and foul, 
through storm and shine, exerting an en- 
nobling, uplifting influence upon all who 
worship therein, 

Thus we are able to take up the most 
humdrum task and do it with energy and 
pleasure, for love involves action. The 
moment we love we look about for soine- 
thing to do for the loved one, if it is 
only to present her with a box of candy, 
or take her for a ride. And all through 
married life we measure the depth of love 
by the little attentions one bestows upon 
the other, 

If love is true and real, and has beer 
built upen a solid and sound: foundatior, 
there never will be an end to the pleasant 
smiles, the kind appreciative words and 
little helpful attentions that each will 
give the other spontaneously, without ef- 
fort, just because it cc.mes from the heart 
—life would not seem natural if we did 
not. That is love in its truest, highest, 
deepest sense It is an everlasting bles- 
sing to all who are fortunate enough to 
live in its genial atmosphere.—Subscriber. 





Mr. D. Gill, of Nova Scotia, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that the wild 
strawberries bear abundantly on his 
farm and that each year people tramp 
down the grass in his fields in search 
of these delicious berries. He asks what 
can he do to kill the blossoms of the wild 
strawberries to prevent tramping over 
his fields. This is a new question. I 
have no experience in killing strawberry 
blossoms. Most people would not wish 
to destroy them. 





A. H. Kohn of South Carolina, a sub- 
scriber of Green’s Fruit Grower,. noticed 
our illustration of a pear tree 86 years 
old, and tells us that twenty-five years 
ago he ate pears from a pear tree that 
was brought by a pioneer from Pennsyl- 
vania who settled in South Carolina in 
1741. He does not know the name of 
the variety, but it was delicious and 
toothsome. The tree was twice trans- 
planted. When he last saw the tree 
it was decaying and he learned that a 
few years later it died At the time he 
ate the pear the tree was at least 125 
years old. 





Green’s Fruit Grower: I will try and 
answer an inquiry I see in the April issue 
of Green’s Fruit Grower, asking where a 
poor man should go. I would advise him 
not to go to the town, but to come to 
Milam county, Tex., This is a good 
poor man's county. He can buy an im- 
proved place here at from eight to fifteen 
dollars per acre, raising from one to 
three crops per year, and sometimes four, 
We raise all crops with out fertilizer. 
We raise corn, oxts, cotton, both Irish 
and. sweet potatoes. Melons and. fruit 
of all kinds do well here. We have 
plenty. of timber and.a good market for 
all we canmcut. A mn can buy @n im- 
proved place here an@ pay part-down, 
and all the time.mecessary to pay the 
balance. . Nearly everyone in. Milam 
county is eut of debt, and most of them 
own their own homes.” This is the ideal 
hog and poultry country. We-can raise 


ail of the goobers we need ta.feed them. 


If this eseapes the waste basket, I will 
write a. letter on “How. we raise swect 
pdtatoes in Texas.’"—D. IL. Robinson, 
Milam. county, Texas. 


dition. 


, Fruit Under Irrigation. 


W. C. Hughes, of Montana, asks for 
information regarding the fruits that 
thrive under irrigation. He says that 
his friend has two Richmond Cherry 
trees. The irrigation ditch runs close to 
one, while he has to flood the ground 
to reach the other tree. The result is 
that there are two weeks difference in 
the ripening of these two cherry trees. 

Reply: While I have had but little ex- 
perience with fruit growing under irri- 
gation, my opinion is that nearly all 
fruits will succeed under irigation, pro- 
viding the soil and climate of the peculiar 
section of the country is favorable for 
various fruits. It is certain that a pro- 
per moistening of the ground cannot in- 
jure any fruit, plant, vine or tree. It 
may be that some fruits require more 
water than others, and that great dis- 
crimination should be displayed in the 
amount of water applied to the various 
fruits. The proper seasen for applying 
the moisture and for retarding the flow 
of water is a question the orchardist 
must study for himself. My experience 
in irrigating strawberries has shown that 
while the crop was greatly increased and 
the size of the fruit enlarged, the berries 
were softer and lighter in color than on 
soil which was not irrigated. This is ex- 
perience in Western New York, where ir- 
rigation is seldom practiced. Our Mon= 
tana friends speaks of a winter Peramien 
tree growing very close to an irrigation 
ditch, where the water is flowing freely. 
His apple trees go unpruned. In the 


watered by spring creek and all paid for, 
fifty head of cattle, one hundred and 
twenty-five hogs, twenty head of horses 
and mules, a threshing outfit and about 
one thousand dollars worth of imple- 
ments. I have eight fine healthy chil- 
dren, four grown up. We have a large 
nine-room house, lighted by gas, and in- 
tend to put in a furnace next year. I 
have on my place a ten-acre orchard of 
apples, peaches, plums, cherries, and var- 
ious other fruits. 

Now, Brother Green, don’t you think I 
have done better than if I had stayed in 
Lockport and worked by the day as my 
people wished me to do? My fdther and 
mother and one brother still live there. 
My brother is superintendent of locks 
on the canal at sixty dollars per month. 
I have been trying to get him to come 
West, but he is afraid of the West. 
There is no place like Kansas for me. 
We have hot winds and drought, good 
seasons and bad, but taking everything 
into consideration, I think this is the 
poor man’s country.—Fred Humphrey, 
Kiowa, Kansas. 


Prohibition Chautauquas. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Last 
year the State Prohibition committee, 
with Alonzo E. Wilson as chairman, con- 
ducted a six days Chautauqua in nearly 
every county of Illinois. They were held 
in tents moved forward and erected each 
Monday, and sessions twice daily from 
Tuesday to Sunday, inclusive. Five of 
these tents started at the same time, May 
Ist, in adjoining counties in the south 











ELECTRIC HANDY WAGONS IN RHODESIA, SOUTH AFRICA. 
There is a valuable suggestion to en buyers in the above reproduced wy ae’ Readers have 


become convinced of the excellence fora 


in large numbers for use in various foreign countries. 


wagon is an Electric Handy Wagon, fitted with the broad tired staunch Electric Steel Wheels, The load it 
is carrying can be imagined from its three-story house-like appearance and the fact that an eight bull team 
is required to draw it. These Electric Steel Wheels are made to fit any wagon. Old running gears are 
often used. By buying a set of Electric Steel Wheels many farmers make handy wagons out of their old 
ones upon which they get more service than if those running gears with their wooden wheels were bought new. 


farm uses in this country of the Electric 
ufactured at Quincy, Illinois, and regularly advertised in this Paper. Few, however, know that their repu- 
tation as wagons that can be ‘depended upon to stand u 


andy Wagons, man- 


he all climates is such that they are being imported 
he above scene is in Rhodesia, South Africa. The 





fall, the trees look like heaps of apples, 
but the fruit is very small, never matur- 
ing the apple seeds perfectly, and the 
fruit is of a very poor quality. Only a 
few miles away, another man has the 
same variety that produce fair sized fruit 
of the highest quality, selling at the 
highest price. This indicates that ex- 
cessive irrigation is injurious to apple 
trees, 

Will readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
give us their experience with various 
fruits under irrigation.—Editor. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I have 
taken your paper about six years, and 
out of the ten papers we take, yours 
suits us best of all. There is something 
about it that I cannot explain. It seems 
as if you were here talking to us. My 
wife takes possession of it as soon as 
it comes to the house, and I have to wait 
my turn. 

Well, Friend Green, I feel as though 
I had the right to call you Friend, as I 
was brought up at Lockport, N. Y., and 
my wife at Medina, N. Y., I have often 
thought I would write you the experience 


~of a poor Lockport boy who went West 


and how he came out. I left home in 
December, 1876. I was twenty years old 
and I went to Texas and obtained a po- 
sition in a market garden, in which I 
worked for two years, during which time 
I saved most of my money. Then I 
started farming, but I was young and 
inexperienced, and after working five 
years, left Texas, with about as much 
money as when I arrived. 

I came to Kansas and luck seemed to 
smile on me from this time. I traded 
two Indian ponies for eighty acres of 
land, but the first year I had a spell of 
sickness which discouraged me. I moved 
to town and went to work at the black- 
smith trade, which I had learned in Lock- 
port. I worked in the shop twelve years, 
saving what money I could, investing it 
in land. We then moved to the farm, 
where my-wife and I have lived since. 

Now, Friend, I will tell you how I have 
succeeded for the benefit of other Lock- 
.port boys who want to better their con- 
In the first place we have twen- 
ty-two hundréd acres of good land, well 





part of the state, and advanced north- 
ward, completing, of course, five counties 
each week, ending at the extreme north 
about September 30th. Although run by 
the Prohibition party with radical Pro- 
hibitionists and temperance people as 
speakers and singers, it is remarkabic 
how great a success they achieved, and 
what warm encomiums came from people 
of every political and religious belief. At 
nearly every point there was a nearly 
unanimous demand for its return this 
year. The writer was largely instru- 
mental in getting the Chautauqua in our 
village rather than the county seat, anJ 
this season we are already making pre- 
parations for its advent some time in 
June. The Prohibitionists of Texas are 
following our example this year with 
similar Chautauquas. One would have to 
attend one of the great meetings to be 
convinced of the immense popularity of 
the enterprise. Nothing succeeds like 
success.—J. F, Williams, Findlay, Il. 





Bright's Disease ana Diabetes Cured 


Under the oneplene, of the Cincinnati Evening Post 
Five Test Cases Were Selected and Treated Pub- 
licly by Dr. NF K. [lott Free of Charge. 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, well and ye known in thai 
city as a learned og eT graduate of 
the Cincinrati Pulte Medical College, and 
of the London, (Eng.) Hospital, has dis- 
covered a remedy to guc- 
cessfully treat Brighi’s 
Disease, Diabetes and 
other kidney troubles, 
either in their first, in- 
termediate or ‘last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: 
“My method arrests the 
disease, even though it 
has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and pre- 
serves intact that por- 

™ tion not yet destroyed. 
The medicines I use neutralize the poisons 
that form a toxine that destroy the. cells 
in the tubes in the kidneys.” 

The Kvening Post, one of the leading 
daily papers of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing 
of Dr. Mott’s success, asked if he would 
be willing to give a public test to demon- 
strate his faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffer- 
ing trom. Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, 
free of charge, the Post to select the cases. 

Dr. Mctt accepted the conditions, and 
twelve persons were selected. After a most 
critical chemical analysis and microscopic 
examination had been made, five out of the 
twelve were decided upon. These cases 
were placed under Dr, Mott’s care and re- 
ports published each week in the Post, In 
three months all were discharged by Dr. 
Mott as cured. ‘The persons treated re- 
gained their normal weight, strength and 
appetite and were able to resume their 
usual work. Anyone desiring to read the 
details of this agg test can obtain copies 
by_ sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott 
an international reputation that has 
brought him into correspondence with peo- 
ple all over the world, and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who 
have taken his treatment and been cured, 
as treatment can be administered effect- 
ively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those 
who are suffering with Bright’s Disease, 
Diabetes or any kidney trouble whatever, 
and will be pleased to give his expert 
opinion free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay 
which the Doctor has prepared about kid- 
ney troubles and deseribing his new method 
of treatment, will also be mailed by him. 
Cor respondence for this purpose should he 
addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
319 Mitchell Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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Grow Mushrooms 

For Big and Quick Profits. 
Ten years experience enables me to 
give practical instructions that will 
add $5 to $60 per week to your income 
without interfering with regular oo 
pation. For full articulars and free boo 
address JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
3243 N. Western Ave., 8-223, Chicago. 


Monarch Hydraulic 
Cider Press. 


Great strength and ca- 
‘ew 2 all sizes; also 
\ gasoline engines, 
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e ers. Catalog free. 

Monarch Machinery Co., Room 163, 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


NT YOUR IDEAS 


he). ge $100,000 for one invention; 
Sy another $8,500, Book ‘How to 
3 Obtaina Patent” & “What to Invent” 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
® report as to patentability. We arver- 
tise your patent forsaleat ourexpense. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys, 
914 F. Street. Washington, D, 0. 


PARROTS 


The most jolly, soci 
all home pete, ‘and our PAGE pannote 
have been for years considered the 

of all. They are froma certain di: 














most perfectly imitate the 
voice. Each bird personall 
selected and fully guaran’ 
Worth $20.00; but on orders 
received before September Ist 
will furnish for 

N .50 EACH 
including shipping case and food “4 
forjourney. Finelargecage,83.00. Nicey: 
ofa er kind but guaranteed talkers. 733 
Good cag: ‘8 complete book on 
ing tending varieties in natural colors. 25 cents. 
trated ap age | gy Imported German 
Gold Fish, if you mention this paper. 


10WA BIRD COMPANY, Des Moines, la. 










FREE sss 


No other shotgun equals this gun's record. No gun built, for the mone 
J $4.00 to $27.00. Hammerless. Every modern improvement. Noth ng as good on the 
market, Our catatogue shows a dozen other guns we TM single and double barrel, mag- 
azine breech 3G ng ejectors, étc. Send postal for it to-day—it’s FRE 


Union Fire Arms Co., Mfrs., Desk L. Toledo, Ohio. 


SIX sents IN aie nn coon a 













, that is as good. 





TILE a LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


creases the value. 





Earliest and easiest worked, 
Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil. In- 

Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 


Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices, 


JOUN I. JACKSON, 9p Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥- 





FRUIT GROWERS’ NECESSITIES 


EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR PLANTING, GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING FRUIT. 





Sprayers Slicers Pruning Knives 
Spray Supplies Bleachers Pruning Saws 
Baskets Evaporators Pruning Hooks 
Barrel Headers Canners Snagging Shears 
Fruit Parers Cider Mills Budding Knives 





Grape Vine Plows Weeders . 
Holders Barrows Cultivators 
Grafting Knives Rollers Horse Muzzles 
Grafting Wax Planters Garden Tools 
affia Seeders Catalogue Free 





Many years experience enables us to make a wise selection from the 


many makes and to offer our patrons only the very best. 


By special arrangement with 


the makers we are able to offer everything needed at very low igen 


Write us to-day about whatever 


you need and let us quote you a price. 


PREPAID TO YOUR STATION. 
Address: GREEN’S NURSERY Cco., Rochester, N. Y. Supply Dept. 
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HEALTH 


DEPT. 





Exception to a Rule. 


There’s no use of complainin’. 
"Bout the weather or its way. 
You got to take the rainin’ 
Same as bright an’ sunny days. 
Be patient an’ forbearin’ 
Though the wintry blast may whiz— 
Yet you do feel some like swearin’ 
When you’ve got the rheumatiz! 


I try to love my neighbor, 

To be gentle, kind an’ true, 
An’ be cheerful at my labor, 

An’ I nearly always do. 
But there ain’t nobody livin’ 

Whose disposition is 
Contented and forgivin’ 

When he’s got the rheumatiz. 

For a mashed or bruised toe or finger: 
Apply water as warm as can be borne. 

For spider bite: An onion mashed and 
used as above stated, only some prefer 
a red onion, 

To prevent blood poisoning: Bruise a 
piece of red beet to a poultice and bind 
to the wound, repeating as often as 
necessary. 

We must remember not only to admit 
the fresh air into our bedrooms, but also 
to provide for the exit of the stale air. 

The ideal bedroom has an open fire- 
place, which is an important ventilator. 
If there are two windows facing each 
ether, and both upper sashes are lowered 
for several inches, there will be a con- 
tinuous current of air passing through 
the room without much draught on the 
bed. 

As we all know, hot air rises, while cold 
air falls. The air, then, that is in the 
ordinary sleeping room will ascend and 
pass out of the top of the window, while 
the fresh, cooler air will come in to take 
its place. If there is only one window 
in the room ventilation may still be pro- 
vided. Drop the upper sash a few inches 
and raise the lower one for about a foot, 
and the necessary current will be pro- 
vided. ~ 

Cereals are the most powerful strength- 
producing foods eaten by man. That rice 
is the most nutritious, most strengthen- 
ing cereal has been indisputably estab- 
lished by investigation and experiment. 
All nations whose diet is composed prin- 
cipally of cereals are greatly superior 
in physica! strength and endurance to 
those which subsist mainly upon meat 
and vegetables. Witness the almost in- 
comparable strength and endurance of 
the Japanese with rice as their prin- 
cipal food. 





oO. 


Granulated Eye Lids.—I have been af- 
flicted more or less severely for years 
with granulated lids. By all means urge 
upon people in your most excellent edi- 
torials to be careful about contracting 
such diseases. By using the same towels 
as my sister I took the disease from her. 
Strange, but I never even thought of 
any danger from such a course, though 
past 21 years of age. 

I am a market gardener and have never 
done much with fruit. Have a nice black- 
berry patch, which winter killed one sea- 
son and failed on account of drouth last 
year. My red raspberries last year were 
very profitable in a small way, and make 
me feel as if I might safely enlarge the 
planting. Blackcaps did not amount to 
much.—F. J. Williams, 








In an East Indian newspaper ap- 
peared an advertisement: How to cure 
Tred noses permanently; absolute secrecy; 
send 2s 8d and stamped envelope.” Many 
ladies, thinking their noses pinker than 
was becoming wrote, and on opening 
their stamped envelope read: “Go on 
drinking until it becomes purple.’ 


@ you tohave my book with these remarkable pictures in your house so | cause and cure of Faili 
that when you have any trouble with your Eyes or Ears you may re- 
fer to it and earn what to do without loss of time, thus saving an 
immense amount of pain and suffering. 

can afford to miss the chance of reading 3 
on ‘‘The Care of Children's Eyes,” ‘‘The 


Catarrh Troubles. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Perhaps 
catarrh causes more trouble and suffering 
in this country than all other causes, but 
it is in the form of a cold in the head 
that we most easily recognize it. While 
medicine is of very doubtful benefit in 
any disease taken internally, it is es- 
pecially true with the treatment of ca- 
tarrh. The disease, itself, may be com- 
pared to a volcano. The cold is merely 
an occasional eruption. Most people 
have catarrh but the majority of the 
victims do not suspect it, and suppose 
that the stage of suppuration is the only 
indication of the disease, while that is 
merely an advanced and malignant form 
of it. I will confine myself this time 
to explaining the causes of the symp- 
toms of the disease and will set forth 
in my next article the natural means of 
prevention and cure. 

The first cause is germs, but all the 
precaution usually recommended to pre- 
vent them from entering the body is 
utter folly. They are so omnipresent 
that it is as useless to try to avoid them 
as it would be to attempt to keep weed 
seed off a farm. However, they cannot 
propagate in the body while there is a 
proper amount of oxygen in the blood. 
The second cause is impure blood, a 
deficiency of the vital element, oxygen 
and an abnormal amount of carbonic 
acid. Then the blood becomes too thick 
to circulate freely, and to a considerable 
degree loses its power to restore wasted 
tissue and vitality. The third cause is 
congestion of the membranes of some 
organ or other part of the body, gener- 
ally the nose or throat as those mem- 
branes are usually the most delicate and 
weak. 

This brief description will give some 
idea how one comes by a “cold,” but a 
minute description of the process would 
require a large book. Having ascer- 
tained “the way it happened” it is not 
a hard matter for the average person to 
prevent or even to cure the trouble- 
some distance.—A. Wright, Missouri. 





The wonder is that the inventor of the 
Haliock O. K. Potato Digger actually 
discovered ways to overcome all that 
a digger has to contend with. But he 
has. His perseverence and patience 
have been rewarded and the new 1907 O. 
K. Potato Digger is a practically per- 
fect machine. It is a marvel of simpli- 
city and efficiency and it has stood the 
test. Reports from farmers all over the 
land who gave the O. K. the severe test 
of last year, which, by the way, was 
the severest in every way on potato dig- 
gers in all the history of such machines, 
are that the digger never balked nor 
failed to do its work well. The condi- 
tions of the soil and the crop made no 
difference with the O. K. It went mer- 
rily on digging as never a digger did 
before; so they are all singing the praises 
of the O. K. It will be good news to 
our readers who are interested to know 
that the manufacturers are going to 
make it possible for every farmer in the 
country who contemplates buying a dig- 
ger to try the O. K. free before he buys. 
They have so much confidence in their 
machine that they are willing to ship 
it out on trial. This is certainly an op- 
portunity that every potato grower 
should embrace. There’s no risk in 
this proposition except the risk the man- 
ufacturers assume. If they are will- 
ing to take the risk you ought to be will- 
ing to try the digger. Write to-day to 
Messrs. D. Y. Hallock & Sons, Box 825, 
York, Pa., and ask them for full par- 
ticulars about their free trial offer. 
Mention this paper and they will send 
catalog free describing the digger in de- 
tail. See page 2. 


I do not think, I could get along with- 
out Green’s Fruit Grower. I am afarm- 
er, but have ever taken interest in small 
fruits and apples. Peaches do not suc- 
ceed here.—James Bellows, Iowa. 








The Greatest of all Musical Inventions—the Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


PHONOGRAPH 


FREE TRIAL 









Each horn is oa in. long 
withz7 in. bell, Cabinet 






NO MONEY IN 18 in. x14 in. £10in 
ADVANCE CHT _ 
7 s the one fy my nt FREI 
| ert ees PREPAID 


two horns, but two vibrating 
diaphragms in its sound box. 
er phonographs have one 
diaphragm and onehorn. The 
Savion ost all -— volume of 
music; other phonographs 
the half. Neb ante te pos pan 
more volume, but you get a bet- 
ter tone—clearer, sweeter, more 
like the original. Our 


FREE CATALOGUE 


will explain fully the superiority of The Duplex. Don’t 
allow any one to persuad to " . 
out first sending for our ri war Le eee 


Save all the Dealers’ 70% Profits 


Seven Days’ Free Trial 


We allow seven days’ free trialin your 
own home in which to decide whether you 
wish to keep it. If the machine does not 
make good our every claim—volume, quali- 

4 ty, saving, satisfaction—just send it back. 
We'll pay a)! freight charges both ways. 


All the Latest Improvements 


The Duplex is ——— with a mechanical feed that re- 
lieves the record of all the destructive work of propelling 
the reproducer across itssurface. The needle point is held 
in continuous contact with the inner (which is the more 
accurate) wall of the sound wave groove, thusreproducing 
more ae whatever music was — into oe 
acTes Papier isnot oold by dealers orinstores, Weare Thenityat made. , The Dupleg hese device ty which the 
from ourf; rage not jobbers, and sell only direet to suit the needsof the occasion, thus greatly preserving 
profits Tn b the user, all 3 the life and durability of the records. These areexclusive 
{he best phen oben 4 byob —_ neces and deliver fostares of the Duplex and can not be had upon any other 
dealers ask for other makes not as good. pene: a Ws ok aiuallmea 





















DUPLEX PHONOGRAPH Co.,335 Patterson St. Kalamazoo, Mich: 








FRUIT 


EVAPORATORS 


FOR HOME USE OR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


Green’s Improved Parers 
Corers and Slicers 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Prices. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
IMPLEMENT DEPT. 














We call attention to the full page advertisement on second cover page 

of this issue. Notice that those purchasing one share of stock, ($10) 
will receive a paid up subscription to “‘Green’s Fruit Grower”’ for three years; 
those purchasing two shares, ($20) will receive a paid up subscription to 
**Green’s Fruit Grower’’ for six years; those purchasing three shares, ($30) 
will receive a paid up subscription to ‘“Green’s Fruit Grower’’ for ten years; 
those purchasing four shares, ($40) will receive a paid up subscription to 
**Green’s Fruit Grower’’ for thirteen years; and those purchasing five shares, 
($50) or over will receive a paid up life subscription to ‘“Green’s Fruit Grower.” 
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BASKETS 


The Standard Berry Baskets are made of 
cypress, wire sewed, & have no tacks in them 


They are the Best for Business or for 
home use. Get your baskets now and be 
ready for the early season and a full crop. 
Present Price for standard quarts or pints, 
100 Baskets with one 32-quart crate, $1.10. 
500 for $2.00; 1,000 for $3.00; 5,000 
for $13.50. Write us for prices on larger lots. 
Order Now and get the best baskets at the lowest price. Prices must advance as the 
season approaches. Climax and splint 
baskets for cher OTH ER BASKET ries, plums, cal 
grapes. Peach baskets and crates WRITE US -AT ONCE FOR PRICES 


SPECIAL PRICE ON CARLOAD LOTS. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., SUPPLY DEPT. 





Many peeple have paid from $1 to $2 for books that do not tai 
half the valuable information my book does. I gladly pom it “ ale faon 


have succeeded in writing a book which may well find aplace | I feel certain that my book on Eye and Ear troublesf% 
in the library of any physician or specialist as well as on the book | which I offer to send free to every afflicted one who writes@rY 
shelves of any man or woman who may be suffering from any dis- | me is without a doubt the best book of the kind ever , 
ease of the Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat. _My book contains over | sent out. It is written in plain, everyday language 
25 accurate photographic half-tone pictures of the Eye and Ear in | so that all can understand and it contains a great 
their different forms and stages, both healthy and diseased. Iurge| deal of valuable information about the 


esight, Cataract, 
oraaen Lids, “y 4 


Scums, 
lead Noises, Ri and Buzzing in the 
ars and Catarrh. 


It is to spread ah that I have tak 
spi 18 JO} news ve taken 
No mother with a family time from my duties to write this book which I 
phs in my book offer ite send you ry a —_ of spgenee. 
° ou do not even have meé a letter. 
Care of Children’s eu 


Just give your name and a 


Ears," and ‘‘Overworking the Eyes.’* Good, common-sense advice | ° the coupon on the marked 


and simple remedies which will save you lots of doctor's bills. 


send it to me and I will send you ddres 
book and valuable advice tree. “fr 4 . 





DR. F. G. CURTS, 820 Gumbel Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Poor Jones is all in.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“He snores so loud he can’t sleep.”— 
Louisville ‘“‘Courier-Journal.” 





Pat—Is Casey th’ boss in his own 


house? 
Mike—Only whin he’s drinkin’ in Dol- 
in’s saloon—-“Judge.”’ 





“Dat automobile done killed five chick- 
ens while it were goin’ down de road,” 
said Miss Miami Brown. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Erastus Pinkley, 
“but de fus’ cost of de machine is too 
much to make de inves’ment profitable.” 
—Washington “Star.” 





Noiselessly the prudent mamma of the 
large family of daughters opened the par- 
lar door and looked in. 

Softly she withdrew. 

“The young man who can make two 
heads seem to grow together where only 
one grew before,” she said to herself, “is 
a benefactor to the human race, and de- 
serves to be encouraged.”—Chicago “Tri- 
bune.” 





Employer—This makes the fourth 
grandmother of yours that has died this 
spring. 

Office Boy—I know it; ain’t these fam- 
ily troubles h—1?”’—Cornell “Widow.” 





Her husband (angrily)—I was a fool 
when I married you.” 

His Wife—Aren’t you a fool still?” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Then you should congratulate me upon 
my success as a refoirmer.”—‘‘Spare Mo- 


ments.” 


A tramp applying for a job was asked 
whether he could do any gardening. 

“Yes'’m,” replied the seedy one. 

“Then will you plant these shrubs?” 

“I don’t think I could do that, lady,” 

“Then, what can you do?” asked the 
mistress of the house. 

“Well, ma’am, if you'll give me one 
of your husband’s cigars I’ll sit in the 
greenhouse and smoke out the insects 
that’s eating the leaves off them roses!” 
—‘‘Illustrated Bits.”’ 


“Mamma,” said little Edgar, “I always 
like to eat at Uncle Jasper’s.”’ 

“Yes, dear. They set a splendid table.” 

“And Uncle Jasper can say grace al- 
most before a person has time to wink.’ 
—Chicago ‘“‘Record-Herald. 





Mrs. Hunks—You’ve got plenty of 
money, and you oughi to be ashamed to 
see me in the kind of clothes I have to 
wear, 

Old Hunks—I am. You don’t seem to 
have one bit of taste in making over 
your old ones.—Chicago “Tribune.” 





Percy—Do you know, Miss Alice, I’ve 
always had a horror of premature burial 
—being buried too early dontcherknow? 

Alice—Oh, what nonsense; that’s im- 
possible.—Chicago “Journal.” 





By cool Silvian’s shady rill 
The lank mosquito whets his bill. 














DOLLAR WHEAT.—Chicago Tribune. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG FARMERS. 


Have patience with the chickens, 
And with the cow and calf; 

They like to tear the garden up, 
It makes them sing and laugh. 


The lovely seeds you planted, 
The cabbage and the peas, 
Think how the birds that eat them 
Pour out their melodies! 
—Baltimore ‘‘Sun.” 


Mary had a little lamb— 
*’Twas all she cared for then; 
But if the pure food law’s no sham 
She'll pass her plate again. 
—Indianapolis ‘‘News.”’ 





“Ma, Sis is just home from the hair- 
dresser’s, and she’s in a tearing rage. 
What’s wrecked her temper?” 

“I’m not sure, but I rather think it 
was a head-on collision caused by a mis- 
placed switch.”—Baltimore “American.” 


The boarding-house keeper saigi to the 
servant preparing the dinner, “Mary, 
will the strawberries go around?” 

“Hardly, mum,” replied the servant. 
“There’s one strawberry short.’”’—From 
“Judge.” 





“But are you sure,” he asked, “that 
you love me for myself?” 

“How can you ask me that, dear?” 
she reproachfully answered. “T would 
marry you even if you hadn’t more than 
$750,000."—Chicago “Record-Herald.” 





Literal—“What have you got in the 
shape of cucumbers this morning?” 
asked the customer of the new grocery 
clerk, 

“Nothing but 
“Everybody’s.” 


bananas, ma’am.”’— 








“John, why are you raising that win- 
dow? Don’t you know I will be unable | 
to speak above a whisper by morning?” | 

“Yes’m.”—Houston ‘‘Post.” | 





Fifty Years Hence.—“‘Run, boys! Here | 
comes that old nuisance.” ‘‘What’s the | 
matter with him?” 

“He remembers the spring of 1907.”— | 
Washington “Herald.” 





“Two Mormon boys went to school 
for the first time out in Utah,” relates 
Congressman J. Adam Bede, “and the 
teacher asked them their names. 

“‘John and William Smith,’ the boys 
replied. 

“*Ah, then you are brothers! 
old are you?’ 

“ ‘Bach ten years old, ma’am.’ 

“Indeed! Then you are twins?’ 

“Please, ma’am,’ replied one of the 
boys, ‘only on our fath2r’s side.’—From 
“Everybody’s.” 


Potted Strawberry Plants. 

“Are potted strawberry plants suc- 
cessful and advisable?” was discussed 
by Matthew Crawford, says “Country 
Gentleman.” Three methods of making 
what are known as “potted strawberry 
plants” could be used, he said. The 
most common was to sink small pots 
in the earth beside the strawberry row 
and fill them two-thirds full of rich, 
fibrous earth, and then place a runner 
with a node just ready to strike root 
over the pot and fasten in place with 
a hooked twig, a bent wire, or a small 
stone. In two weeks or less the plant 
would be established, when it was cut 
loose and the pot set in a frame for 
another week; it was then ready to turn 
out and plant. Another way was to 
take runners which had already formed 
small roots, and plant in pots and keep 
in a frame for ten days or more, or un- 
til the roots had grown so as to retain 
the earth. A third method wae to cut 
nodes with an inch of runner on each 
side, and stick them into wet sand under 
glass. Such cuttings, kept warm and 
moist and shaded, would soon fill the pot 
and be ready for planting. This pro- 
cess was the most rapid, especially where 
the propagation was from old beds. The 
object of potted plants was to insure 


How 








Put DISPARENE in your Bordeaux to make it 





“stick.” It won't wash off. Bowker, Boston. 


immediate growth in the middle of sum- 
mer without wilting or check, as would 
be the case with runners shaken from 
the earth. The earlier such plants could 
be put out the greater the crop next 
year, as some layered plants would be 
added to the row if set early. To insure 
early runners to propagate from the par- 
ent row, they should be set the summer 
before. Potted plants were expensive 
to produce, and heavy and consequently 
costly to ship by express, and a person 
could not expect to get enough berries, 
even with the best of conditions, to pay 
for the plants. Where the plants were 
to be used at home, all risk from weath- 
er conditions were pretty much elimin- 
ated by using potted plants. They were 
most surely and easily produced with 
unskilled labor by sinking pots and lay- 
ering therein. 





Green’s Fruit Grower: I have just 
received your nice purse and have never 
seen one so nice and useful, it is admired 
by every one, and I show it to all my 
friends. Being 84 years old, July 2ist, 
I am like a little boy; I want the pocket- 
book; if no money to put in it. Accept 
thanks.—G. W. M., Tennessee. 


Deacon—“By the way, that man Brown 
you married a year ago, has he paid you 
your fee yet?” : 

Clergyman—“No; the last time I re- 
minded him of it he said I’ll be fortunate 
if he didn’t sue me for damages.”— 
Boston “Transcript.” 












Save time, horses, work 
and money by usiag ap 











Electric Handy Wagon|= +4 
Low wheels, broad tires. No J 
living man can build a better, 
Book on “Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Go. Bx 91, Quincy, 111, 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


All the Old Methods of securing beauty 

















and a Perfect complexion are replaced 
by the RUBBER COMPLEXION BULB, 
It prevents and removes wrinkles, pim- 
ples, blackheads, fleshworms, makes skin 
soft, smooth and white. A single applica- 
tion produces remarkable results. The 
speed with which it clears the complex- 
ion is almost berond belief. Also 
used for developing the bust and 
other hollow places. No woman who 
owns one of these’ devices need 
have any further fear of wrinkles. 
The regular price is 50c. To introduce our catalog of specialties we 
will send the Complexion Bulb with full directions for only 
THIRTY-FIVE cents, postage paid. You cannot afford to miss 
this bargain. HARTMANN & CO., Room 4, 2610 Polk 
















Street, Chicago, Ills. 








JACOB 
MOORE’S 


DIPLOMA CURRANT 


Is a late variety, the largest, most vigorous and productive of all 


currants. Do Not Forget It! 


Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Introduced by Green’s Nursery 





GREEN’S FOUR ROW 
ATTACHMENT. 
For Spraying Potatoes, Small Fruits, etc. 


Can be attached to any barrel spray pump 
having two leads of hose, and used on 
any wagon or cart. This makes the best four 
row rig at small cost. Send for descrip- 
tive circular with illustration of how it is at- 
tached and used. 


Pricé, complete with four vermorel or Bor- 
deaux nozzles, without pump, $7.50. 


lons. 


nozzles . 


aad nozzles . 


Extension Pipes, 
: trees . . . 
PATENTED. 
with the “Auto-Spray,” extra. . 


A convenient outfit with which to spray 
acres of small fruit or potatoes in a day. 


solid plunger and agitator, can be used the 


shoulder. 


above, $8.95. 


The patent mixer, a valuable 
stirs the solution thoroughly. 





GREEN'S NURSERY CO 


THE “AUTO-SPRAY.” 
A practical machine for potatoes, tobacco, small fruits, vine- 
yards, poultry houses, green houses, etc. 
for spraying tall trees. 
enough air to cover a quarter acre of potatoes or similar crop. 
The operator simply holds the nozzle. The tank holds four gal- 
Weight, packed for shipment, 13 Ibs. 
“ Auto-Spray ” No. 1, Brass Tank, with stop cock, hose and 


“ Auto-Spray ” No. 1, Galvanized “Tank, with stop cock, hose 


Elbow Extension, Brass, for reaching ‘underside of foliage, 
on low ~~ Shrubs, without stooping, each . 
“foot 


: . The new Auto-Pop anti-choke nozzle attachment (see 
A) will save time and spray solution and we recommend it. 


KNAPSACK SPRAYER—For Small Fruit, Potatoes, etc. 


5 gallons, and is fitted with lid and strainer, which can be re- 
moved. The pump has a large air chamber, ball valves, 


pump. The handle lever can be shifted from right to left 


Price No. 330 Knapsack Spray Pump, with 5 feet of 
¥% inch hose, pipe extension and Bordeaux or graduating, 
Vermorel spray nozzle, which can be graduated from a fine 
mist spray to a solid stream or shut off entirely, $5.95. 


No. 331, with solid copper tank and same attachments as 


ment (weight, box and all, 6 Ibs.), 95c. 


SPRAY 
85 DEPARTMENT 
























Extension pipes useful 
A few strokes of plunger compresses 










$6.50 
5.00 
35 
1.00 








for spraying high 


lengths, 
35c. each, 3 for 











Price, when ordered 









from four to six 
The tank holds 









same as bucket 
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TENNENT 
SPRAYER. 
The newest and best Hand Sprayer 

on the market for house and garden use. 

improvement over all other hand sprayers, 
Price, with patent mixer, boxed for ship- 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






















AND 


HELP US ALITTLE 


WE WILL CROSS YOUR PALM WITH SILVER 











OUR STORY IS SHORT } 


Notg—The silver used will be the Wild Rose 
subscribers and fifty cents and we will cross it twice. 
times. Send us five new subscribers and one dollar and twenty-five cents and we will cross it five times. 


mean six handsome teaspoons of the Wild Rose pattern sent postpaid on receipt of the six subscriptions and one dollar and fifty cents. 


Address, GREEN’S 


Send us four new subscribers a 
Send us six new subscribers and one dollar and fifty cents and we will cross it six times, which will 


Send us one new subscriber to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


and we will cross your palm with silver. 


pattern advertised on page 14. Send us one new subscriber at the club rate, twenty-five cents, and we will cross your 
Send us three new subscribers and seventy-five cents and we will cross it three times. 


Im with silver. Send us two new 
one dollar and we will cross it four 


FRUIT GROWER CO.., Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME 


COMPANION 

















Save $3.85 


Per Wee 








and it will earn over 


$400 a month for you 
We'll Send the Proof by Return Mail 


isn't a gold mine nor a speculation or chance 
game of any kind whatever. 

It is the simplest, sanest, safest, soundest, best 
investment opportunity you will ever have a chance 
to investigate. It is Irrigated Land, 10 acres of 
which will easily earn $5,000 per year for any man 
who is at all familiar with farming. 


U. S. Government Reports 


Now, before you doubt this statement, look at the 
map, note the location of these tracts and then look 
them up in the U. S. Government Reponts—they 
back up our statements in cold figures and, you know, 
Government Reports tell the truth. 

We have 6,250 acres of irrigated land to sell 
and many acres are under cultivation zow and 
making money now. There's no developing to be 
done—no clearing—and in many instances not even 
a house, barn or fence to build. We are ready to 
turn over any of these tracts to you tomorrow if you 
wish—tracts which are making money now. 

“Then why do we want to sell them ?” you may ask. 

We are zot trying to sell ad/ of this land. Weare 
going to sell only a fart of it. In fact, it is only by 
the merest chance that we happen to bez a position 
to make you such an extraordinary offer. 

Here’s how it happens. 

Everyone has heard of. the Boston and Otero 
farms. The tracts we are offering you in this adver- 
tisement are parts of these famous producers. 


Former Owner Now Millionaire 


The former owner having reaped large returns 
from them and having reached the prime of life, ard 
wishing to retire from business disposed of the wonder- 
ful Bostonand Otero Farms. We were the fortunate 
buyers of a portion. We are holding as largea part of 
these lands for our own profit as we care to work—the 
rest—6, 250 acres—we will sell to whomever cares to 
accept this opportunity, and a mere postal card to our 
address will bring you absolute Zroof to show that 
this opportunity is Golden, for the land we offer you 
fs just as good in location and condition as the land 
we are holding—and we will prove ¢hzs. 

You owe it to yourself and your family, especially 
to your boys, to at least investigate this proposition. 

And if we can prove all we claim for it you owe it 
to yourself and them to duy some of it. 

And if you do investigate it and let us send the 
positive proofs of value, we know that you will want 
to buy some of it. 

Keep your present farm if you wish—but buy 10 
acres out here and send one of the boysor a tenant 
downto work it for you. This land is 


Better Than Insurance 


better than any insurance policy that was ever 
written—10 acres of thisland will yield $5,000 a year 
clear profit. The land cannot get away and is yours 
or your family’s forever. 

All you have to do to secure one of these 10 acre 
tracts for your own and your family’s permanent 
revenue is tosend us $50. Then take possession of 
the land if you wish and pay us $3.85 per week for 
the balance of the yearor in monthly or quarterly 
payments. At the end of that time your tract will have 
earned not only your Zving, but will have produced 
enough surplus to pay off the balance of the indebted- 
ness. Or, if you wish, you may continue to pay off this 
balanceat the easy rate of $3.85 per week for 156 weeks, 

It is worth every cent we are asking for it zow. 

It will be worth double its present price in five 
years. In 10 years if skillfully farmed and even kept 
up to its Jresent productiveness it will be worth ten 
éimes more. This isn’t a broad claim either. 

Peculiar conditions in Colorado make it a very 
conservative claim. 

Listen, Mr. Farmer, here are these peculiar con- 
ditions. 

Colorado has a total area of 66,000,000 acres. 

Only ¢wo million acres of that enormous area can 
be cultivated. And Colorado today consumes more 
produce than tt can ever raise, 

Now this hungry population is rapidly txcreasing. 

But the number of acres of Jroducing land isnot 
increasing and never caz increase on account of the 
plans nature built upon. 

These, Mr. Farmer, are the reasons why some 
farmer who now owns and is working a part of this 


Ginte like a gold mine, doesn't it. Well, it 





land is thzs very day selling his productson the farm 
at prices ranging from zo to 25 per cent higher than 
the prices you are getting for the same a.ticles. 

What can this mean except that ‘he aemand for 
home grown produce in Colorado ts enormous. 

And what can this zucreasing population mean 
except that ¢hzs enormous demand will become even 
greater. 

And what can ¢Za¢ mean except that the lard we 
are offering you zow at $85 and $110 per acre will in 

0 years be worth $850 to $7,500 an acre, 

And consider, Mr. Farmer, while this land is get- 
ting more valuable each year it is Jaying you $500 
net per acre per year and more. 

$500 per acre in Onions is easy—we can prove it. 

From $300 to $500 per acre is easy in Melons— 
real Rocky Ford Melons. This land is but 8 miles 
Northwest of the town of Rocky Ford. 

Indeed we could make so many astounding state- 
ments concerning alfalfa, sugar beets, apples (that 
sold in New York last year at zo cts. afiece) and many 
other fruits, vegetables and cereals that you would 
not believe them unless we could lay our proofs down 
beside you for you to refer to as you read. 

The only reason all the irrigated land in the good 
climate sections in the country is not owned and 
worked by individuals today is that Northerners who 
operate winter-hindered farms, and have never seen 
this country or talked with its farmers, doubt the 
“‘stories'’ they hear. They do not believe and are not 
willing enough to be shown. 

But doesn't it stand to reason that if it cam be shown 
that zt zs perfectly easy to realize 2, 3 and even 4 
times your present profit with zo more work and on 
a farm zo /arger than your present farm that you 
cannot afford to overlook such an opportunity? 

It can be shown. We have the proof. 

Write for this proof. It obligates you in no way. 

Of course we want you to buy. But first, we want 
to convince you that you want to buy. If we do xot 
convince you it has cost you nothing to let us try. 

There’s everything to gain and nothing to lose in 
investigation. So investigate this proposition today. 

We need but one thousand answers to this adver- 
tisement to insure the sale of every acre, and such 
advertisements have. been known to draw 600 in- 
quiries in one week. 

There are only 625 ten-acre tracts to be had and 
this opportunity is for a few early birds. It is a 
Golden opportunity that can be Jroved golden. Think 

“of it! 2, B and 4 times your present profits on the 
same acreage with no more work, and absolutely no 
chance of failure, except through your own mistake. 
The climate of Colorado gives you 11 growing months. 

It is remarkably clear and exhilarating, with clear 
sunshine about 340 daysin the year. It is this won- 
derful sunshine that matures 3 and 4 crops per year. 
It is this sunshine and the fact that our irrigation 
water contains a silt which is the very best fertilizer 
known that makes products of the Boston and Otero 
Farms specimens of exceeding beauty and value. 


Failure is Unknown 


except through individual carelessness. You are abso- 
lutely fortified against frosts by the climate—against 
excessive rains by the natural conditions—against 
drouth by the most complete and perfect irrigation 
system in the country. 

Our water comes direct from the Arkansas River, 
which is rich in natural mineral fertilizers drained 
from 3,000 square milesof virgin mountain soil; it not 
only feeds the crops but enriches the soil in a man- 
ner impossible even with the highest priced fertilizers 
you can duy—so your land never can wear out, but 
becomes more productive—better under cultivation. 

We also own and operate the Bob Creek Reser- 
voir as an auxiliary supply which could, if desired, 
furnish water for all crops a year running. 

Perpetual water rights and a share of stock in this 
reservcir and the main canal (also owned by us) are 
passed to you with deed to the land. 

The advantage in getting your water when you 
want it and putting it where you want it in just the 
right amounts, is responsible for the fact that the 
farmers in this section are able to produce the finest 
developed specimens of fruit, grains and vegetables in 
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the country and secure top prices on every crop. 

Why work as you do for the Zrofit you make. 

Why waste part of your profits in the feeding and 
housing of stock in the winter. 

Come out here—where there's no eed of all this— 
make money adi the time—feed your stock the over- 
flow and watch them fatten to top prices. Stock is 
raised here at practically no real expense. 

The shipping facilities to the Eastern market for 
early produce and stock are excellent. These tracts 
adjoin the main line of the Mo. Pacific Ry. (see Map) 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—competing 
lines to Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago and St. Louis. 
There are also Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Leadville, Cripple Creek and all the thickly populated 
and rich mining towns right at our doors—all of 
them affording high priced markets. 

Eastern producers cannot supply Zastern markets 
with the early produce as we do, nor can they sup- 
ply these last named Western markets with anything 
at any time on account of the long hauls. So we get 
part of the high priced Zastern and all of the West- 
ern trade. Such advantages as this make money for 
our farmers. 

Here is another thing well worth your attention, 

The following editorial appeared in ‘‘The Earth” 
of May 1907, one of the leading farm papers of the 
country and an authority on irrigation: 

THE BEET SUGAR FACTORIES of Colorado and 
Kansas are advertising in the newspapers of the United 
States for farmers to grow sugar beets. The Arkansas Val- 
ley is the home of the sugar beet, and a farmer once estab- 
lished there is sure of a livelihood and a growing surplusin 
the bank year after year. The sugar beet is his mainstay, 
because it is the most profitable, but he plants, in addition, 
alfalfa, cereals, melons and fruit, and by thisdiversity never 
knows failure. And there is no danger of overproduction 
of sugar. In 1905 the United States consumed 2,500,000 
tons and produced only 500,000 tons. Besides, every year 
our consumption per capita is greater. So don’t be afraid 
of the sugar beet in the Arkansas Valley. Itis gold. The 
Germans, especially, knew_this. They knew this sweet 
and thrifty tuber in the Fatherland, and many families 
from that country are settling in the valley. 


Sugar beet crops are contracted for by these sugar 
factories at $5.00 a tonin regular yearly contracts and 
they furnish the tools to work with. 

Mr. Blancett, one of our prosperous farmers, sold 
apples from 2% acres for $1,150. He sold berries 
which he had planted between rows for $1,625. Think 
of it! 234 acres yielding $2,775—over $1,000 fer acre. 

Can you beatit? Can you beat anything we 
have told you about thisland? No? 

Well, do you doubt anything? 

If you do let us dispel that doubt with roof. 
We've got proof to show that $5,000 per year from 
10 acres of this land is easy. We want you to be one 
of the early birds on this proposition. 

_ We want you to write us today for full informa- 
tion—for Zroof no man can doubt—proof that will 
show you how youcan make 2, 3 and 4 times the 
money you make now on the same acreage and with- 
out working any harder than you are working today. 
This proposition is rich in possibilities for you. Zhzs 
is the moment to decide to znvestigate, for your op- 
portunity to grasp the bountiful hand of fortune is 
here and now. Write us today for the Proof. 















GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 





























ATARRH SUFFERERS 


Send me your Name 


I will Mail my 
New Vest Pocket 


ON TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 


OX-0-NA-TER and Treatment 


This is the Latest Scientific Invention of one of the Foremost Inventors of Scientific Appli- 
ances for successfully treating, in your own home, Catarrh and all diseases 
of the Air Passages of the Head, Throat, and Lungs. 



































To Carry in Your Vest Pocket. 
E. J. Worst’s 
OX-O-NA-TER 


My new vest pocket OX-O-NA-TER for 
the treatment of Catarrh, is one hundred per 
cent. more durable than any vaporizer in the 
world, having a rubber bulb. 

This new OX-O-NA-TER is a marvel of 
ingenuity for simplicity and durability. No 
rubbe: vulb to crack and wear out in a few 
days, and is so compact that it can be carried 
in the vest pocket. Always ready. Cannot 
leak, spill, or evaporate its contents. 

My new OX-O-NA-TER is the latest new 
scientific appliance and far in advance of 
any other similar article used as a vaporizer 
and decidedly better and more convenient 
than anything I have ever offered on the 
line of CATARRH TREATMENT. 

This new appliance vaporizes the dense 
solution of medication into the finest atoms 
and makes it practically dry. In this con- 
dition, only, is any medication prepared to 
enter the fine air passages of the Head, 
Throat, and Lungs. 

It deposits the healing atoms of medica- 
tion upon the surface of the mucous mem- 
branes and linings of the air passages that 
does the_work required. It is the advanced 
treatment of the day, and so simple that a 
child can use it. 

A new and wonderful medical discovery 
that strikes at the root and cause of Catarrh 
by killing the germs. It acts in harmony 
with the laws of nature, harmless in action, 
positive in results. 

My afflicted friend, do not suffer longer 
from this cruel disease, Catarrh, when im- 
mediate relief is at your command. Don’t 
be a curse to yourself and a nuisance to 
those around you. 

You may have tried other remedies with- 
out help, but none like mine. 

I do not ask you to take my word for it. 
I want you to try it at my risk on ten days’ 
| trial, free. 

If it does nct come up to your full satis- 
faction, and is not the handiest and most 
agreeable appliance and treatment you ever 


saw, simply return it. You are out nothing. 








MAILED FREE ! 


ONE THOUSAND 
VEST POCKET OX-0-NA-TERS 


Mailed to Readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower 


The only appliance known to medical science that can be carried in 








the vest pocket that will successfully treat Catarrh and all diseases of 
the Head, Throat, and Lungs, at your own home. 


SEND FOR IT ON TRIAL 


When it Arrives 


USE IT TEN DAYS 


The OX-O-NA-TER is the greatest achievement in medical science 
of the present day, of which 85% of the people have been looking for 
and until now was thot by the profession to be impossible. It is the 
only perfect, handy vest pocket appliance in the world that charms all 
The OX-O-NA TER is to 


It is the advent of a 


who see it for a simple home treatment. 
Catarrh sufferers what Edison is to electricity. 
new and successful method far in advance of all other systems for treat- 
ing Catarrh. No new discovery has attracted more attention in the 
scientific world for beauty and convenience. 


see your Catarrh vanish. 








(From The Ashland Gazette.) 


THE OX-O-NA-TER 


Is the new scientific Appliance that has re- 
cently made its debut upon the public. 

It is the consensus of opinion among the 
knowing class, that the OX-O-NA-TER will 
have the greatest sale of any really scientific 
appliance in the world. No new discovery 
has attracted more attention in the scientific 
world, for beauty, convenience and durability. 
Patents are pending, covering every detail of 
this article, which will be extended to all for- 


" eign countries. 


After seventeen years of faithful labor by 
one of the foremost inventors of scientific 
appliances, this valuable article has been per- 
fected, and arrangements have been made 
with one of the largest manufactories in the 
country to make this article, that the output 
will be equal to the enormous demand that 
is sure to follow. People have long been 
looking for just such an article, that until 
now was thot by the profession to be impracti- 
cal. Sure enough it is here and here to stay. 

It is the OX O NA-TER that will gladden 
the hearts of 85% of the American people. 

It is the only appliance known to medical 
science that can_be carried in the vest pocket, 
that will successfully cure Catarrh and dis- 
eases of the Head, Throat, and Lungs, at 
your own home. These ailments will find 
discouragement where this article is carried 
in the vest pocket and used occasionally. 








Carry one in your vest pocket 10 days; and occasionally use it and 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 


You will be delighted to pay my introductory price of $2.00, after 10 days trial including full treatment, and 


regret you had not done so long ago; if not, I will send postage for returning it. 


Regular price, $5.00. 


A square deal guaranteed. Just send me your name and address 


E. J. WORST 


200 Main Street, 


Ashland, Ohio. 





























